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YALE AND BROWDER 


E are proud of Yale University and of its presi- 
dent for permitting Earl Browder to speak 
under the auspices of the Yale Peace Council 

Forum, in spite of the protests of a lot of mistaken 
young men who believe themselves to be patriots. 

We do not feel at all critical toward any club 
or group that does not choose to hear Mr. Browder, 
but strongly critical of any group that says to some 
one else, ““You shall not hear him.” 

There are plenty of people whom we do not choose 
to hear, and we reserve all our rights in the premises, 
but we shall overcome our inertia in a hurry when 
anybody tries to dictate to us in the matter. 

The fact that Mr. Browder is a Communist, or 
even the fact that he has been indicted for an old of- 
fense against passport regulations, would not deter 
us from hearing him, but his stupidity and the stupid- 
ity of his party associates in shifting ground as fast as 
Soviet Russia has shifted, simply to defend Soviet 
Russia, would give us plenty of reason to stay home 
when he speaks and preferably listen to the radio or 
to the cat purring on our knee. 

In other words, the fact that we do not want to 
hear him goes a long way with us, but the fact that 
someone else tells us that we can not hear him, or 
especially that he cannot be heard, goes much farther 
in determining our course of action. 

The right of free speech is guaranteed to us by 
our Constitution. Deeper than any constitutional 
guarantee is the fact that it is essential to growth in 
knowledge and the power that comes with knowledge. 
It is essential to the dissemination of truth and it is 
just as essential to the exposure of error. It is nota 
right to be trifled with or talked lightly about or 
neglected, but a right to be counted as one of our 
priceless possessions and defended with all that is in 
us. Whoever tries to block free speech is an enemy 
of the Republic and an enemy of mankind. 

As for communism, which some people think is 

so dangerous that to suppress it we ought to limit free 
speech, let us point out that Soviet Russia has for all 
practical politics ceased to be communist, and is a na- 
tionalistic dictatorship engaged in power politics and 
closely akin to the Hitler regime with which she is 
allied. 
_ There is this curious phenomenon in our American 
life clear to all who have eyes to see, and not highly 
creditable to us. The farther Russia has moved from 
idealism, the easier it has become to talk about Russia, 
and to point out the good that the government has 
accomplished. Now that the mask is off and Russia is 
a barefaced land-grabber we can say quite a little 
favorable to Russia and yet retain our jobs. 


For our part we should welcome the coming of a 
time when communism might be discussed apart from 
the alleged free love, atheism and divorce courts of 
Russia. Let’s have free speech and some discussion of 
communism! We might possibly like it. We might 
conceivably adopt it. If it resembled the communism 
of the New Testament, it might usher in a millennium. 

We say “might,” dear ‘Constant Reader,’’ dear 
“Pro Bono Publico,’’ dear ‘“Grieved Subscriber,’ 
dear Mentors and Critics of every age, sex and condi- 
tion of servitude. Note the word ‘might.’ We 
hasten to add that we honestly do not think commu- 
nism as a political or economic system is worth much, 
but we do think that it and every other proposed 
change should be fully and freely discussed that we 
may discover just how stupid it is, or how ideal. 

* * 


THE CONVENTION RECOMMENDS 


Spiritual Development and the Making of 
Books 


N one of the corridors at Washington we overheard 

a brother commenting critically on the com- 

paratively short time allotted to ‘‘worship.’’ He 
wondered if the time for worship indicated our pro-— 
portionate interest in “spiritual’’ development. We 
believe he misses the point which the Convention so 
well made in its recommendation concerning spiritual 
development. In the short preamble to this recom- 
mendation the framers spoke of ‘‘an awareness which 
is fundamental and essential to spiritual develop- 
ment.’ Whoever framed that recommendation knew 
that spiritual development is not dependent either en- 
tirely or even in large part on formal worship services. 
He knew that ever man’s spiritual development waits 
on inner awareness of life’s sanctities, awareness of re- 
lationships between personalities, and awareness of the 
relative importance of personalities and things. 

The entire United Convention was shot through 
with this significant awareness. As we moved in and 
out of conferences and attended meetings we felt our- 
selves part of a group of people who were actually in 
the process of spiritual development. Whether bowed 
in prayer, or discussing the status of conscientious 
objectors or the forms of convention business and or- 
ganization, scores of delegates were together engaged 
in exercises which develop true spirituality. 

The Convention took official cognizance of the 
place of spiritual development in recommending the 
continued publication of the daily Lenten readings. 
In this connection we are happy to announce that the 
Lenten readings for 1940 are now being written by Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, and are being set in type. The 
Convention also recommended ‘‘the publication of a 
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Lesson Textbook on the Worcester Statement of 
Faith and Bond of Fellowship.”’ It is true that to in- 
crease and sharpen that “‘awareness which is funda- 
mental and essential to spiritual development”’ there 
are certain intellectual and emotional disciplines that 
are helpful. Among these are books of devotional 
literature. Our Lenten Manual is one such book. We 
are therefore in sympathy with the proposal to publish 
a Lesson Textbook on the Worcester Declaration. 
The suggestion calls to mind that fine little textbook 
“Short Studies in the Larger Faith,” written in 1907 by 
the beloved John Coleman Adams, and still useful. 
We would, however, emphatically register our convic- 
tion that good textbooks in the field of religion are 
not produced ‘‘on demand” like automobiles or radios. 
All such books are the heart’s blood of their writers. 
They are the products of ripe experience and deep 
insight. It was because John Coleman Adams was 
the kind of man he was that “Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith’ is a great little book. We need an ade- 
quate textbook on the Worcester Declaration, and 
we need certain other books on liberal religion. The 
manager of the Universalist Publishing House will 
try to carry out the mandate of the Convention. First, 
however, we must find the men to write the books, 
and then we must make them find the time to write 
the books. 
fw o KEY ie 


* * 


A NOVEL BY A UNIVERSALIST MINISTER* 


‘ARGUERITE PEARMAN McINTIRE has 
written a novel, “‘Free and Clear,’”’ which bids 
fair to be a great success, and deserves to be a 
success. It is a story of life on a Maine farm, not 
fifty years ago but today, when the children in all 
sections of our country and in many countries of the 
world grow up determined to live their own lives and 
not do as their fathers have done. The book has 
about it the true feeling of the country, and the people 
who move through its pages are genuine country 
people of the best New England stock, and immigrants 
from a country high in the regard of Americans— 
courageous, honest, resourceful Finland. The ‘Free 
and Clear’’ of the title tells its own story to old- 
fashioned Americans to whom mortgages were menac- 
ing and in a way disgraceful. The story is well told. 

In the New York Times Book Review for Novem- 
ber 26, Margaret Wallace says of ‘Free and Clear,” 
“Once in a great while one comes across a novel which 
wears a singular air of unpremeditation—almost as if 
the author had had little or nothing to do with it.” 
This is a triumph of style. As the Times reviewer 
puts it, the artificial barriers between the reader and 
the material before him have been mysteriously dis- 
solved. The general effect is of ease and naturalness. 

James Truslow Adams wrote recently that in 
reviewing a book it seems obligatory to put a fly in 
the ointment of the review, and he put one or two in 
his review. So the 7%mes reviewer points out that at 
the end the mechanics of the story had to be more 
apparent, the matter of Sally and the mortgage had 
to be settled, but “‘the story is finished off so neatly” 


*Free and Clear. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 


By Marguerite Pearman McIntire. 
$2.50. 


that one does not mind. The essential things to us are 
that the characters, as a Boston reviewer said, are 
real people, the author’s knowledge of woods, fields, 
soil, lakes, birds, fish, crops, and of the inside of old 
farmhouses is authentic, and she wrote con amore. 
Marguerite Pearman McIntire was graduated from 
Tufts College in 1925, took work in the Theological 
School, had a summer pastorate in East Dixfield, Me., 
and supplied Kingston, N. H., in her last year in col- 
lege. Then she became an assistant at the Universalist 
church in Norway, Me., endeared herself to the people, 
succeeded to the pastorate upon the death of the 
minister, the -Rev. Chester Gore Miller, and remained 
there until her marriage to Glenn R. McIntire in 1927. 
She has been a valuable worker in Religious Education 
in Maine. Mr. and Mrs. McIntire live in Brunswick, 
where Mr. McIntire is bursar of Bowdoin College. 
The dedication will be of especial interest to the 
Universalist fellowship, for it reads: “To G. R. M., 
whose interest and information made the book pos- 
sible.”’ 
' * * 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


ORE and more the drama is coming back as a 
medium for culture in religion. There have 
been times in Christian history when it was 

central. Then came times when all plays were con- 
sidered frivolous or wicked. In modern times a great 
lack has been good material. 

The Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
71 West 23d Street, New York, for the seventh time 
is endeavoring to provide material through a play- 
writing contest that is to start December 15 and to 
close April 15. For the best one-act play the Religious 
Drama Council offers a prize of two hundred dollars, 
for the second best one hundred dollars, with seventy- 
five and twenty-five dollars for third and fourth. 
Those who consider entering the contest should write 
for the rules. All of the winning plays so far have 
been published and have had useful careers. 

* * 


THE AMBIGUOUS AND STERILE POSITION 
OF THE HUMANIST 


UMANISM in religious circles is not the burning 
issue it was ten years ago, but as the most re- 
cent appearance of a recurring phenomenon it 

is still of real importance. Religion is a matter of 
faith, as indeed is any working philosophy of man. 
Theistic religion, which has reached its highest ex- 
pression in Christianity, has developed and endured 
through many testings of faith. Its doctrine has been 
formulated not apart from the common experiences of 
life but in the midst of them. Nor has theology gone 
on its blissful way in ignorance of the critical thought 
of philosophers and the discoveries of scientists. It 
is fully aware of the difference between faith and 
knowledge, and of the paradoxes and difficulties in- 
volved in the thought of God. But, all this being so, 
the theist today still believes not only that his faith 
takes account of all these problems but that it is both 
more rational and more empirical, more pragmatic and 
more comprehensive, than any rival doctrine. 

Mr. Dakin has performed a service to thoughtful 
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theists by the writing of this careful and thorough 
survey of the recent—should one say the ‘“‘contem- 
porary”’?—humanist movement.* He has read the 
books, many of the sermons (if they are sermons) and 
the periodicals of the humanists, and has by copious 
quotation assembled a generous picture of their typical 
ways of thought. The danger is that such a move- 
ment, while it is making itself felt and heard, will draw 
to itself an interest not justified by its real importance, 
and then, without any serious consideration of its 
claims but because it lacks any great appeal to most 
of us, we shall just forget it. Mr. Dakin has not al- 
lowed this to happen so far as he himself is concerned, 
and he will help many others to avoid it. 

The Humanist Manifesto published in 1933 is 
quoted im toto, and carefully scrutinized. But Mr. 
Dakin goes back of this summary to the more ex- 
tended arguments for non-theistic religion, analyzing 
the “cheerfulness of Professor Haydon, the gloom of 
dramatic despair in Bertrand Russell and the sophis- 
ticated disillusionment in Mr. Krutch.’”’ Over against 
these various views he puts the theistic conception of 
responsible Christian theologians. Frequent refer- 
ences are made to the writings of Baron von Hiigel 
and C. C. J. Webb. 

To say that there is nothing essentially new in this 
book is no disparagement of it. Humanism itself is 
painfully lacking in any really new insight or signif- 
icance. Mr. Dakin’s task, and it is well done, is 
(1) to point out the failure of the humanist to give any 
adequate account of intelligent theism, (2) the tend- 
ency to exalt without too deeply understanding the 
scientific method, (8) the practice, after having re- 
jected the conceptions of theism, to introduce in more 
vague and abstract terms some other entity which 
takes the place of God, such as “nature,” the “uni- 
verse,”’ etc., and finally (4) the rather prosaic substitute 
of current ethical and social ideals for the moral pas- 
sion of true theism. 

The humanist movement has been prompted in 
large part by the irrationality and crudity, sometimes 
the insincerity, of religious belief and practice. It 
has performed a useful function. But Dakin points 
out that the leaders of theistic religion have been at 
least equally conscious of these failings and, upon the 
premises of their own doctrine, have sought to cope 
with them constructively. 

There seem to be two typical reactions on the 
part of sensitive and sincere minds when difficulties 
in theory and degradations in the practice of religion 
are encountered. One and perhaps the easiest, at 
least at the beginning, is to throw the whole business 
of religion overboard and turn to secularism. The 
other is to examine more deeply and critically the na- 
ture of religious faith and to strive to realize in life its 
finest invitations? The latter is the main highway of 
religious and moral progress. Now, the humanist oc- 
eupies the ambiguous and sterile position of one who 
wants to keep all the values of religion but renounce 
the demands of faith and the rigors of spirit which are 
nvolved in dealing profoundly with its mysteries. 
those rigors are required for the continuous re- 


_ *Man the Measure. By Arthur Hazard Dakin. 
on University Press. Price $3.00.) 
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interpretation of the doctrine of religion. The en- 
couraging thing today is that, while a fringe of the 
religious community is finding its satisfaction in the 
relative skepticism of humanism, its leaders in the 
main are claiming the religious heritage of faith and 
making it secure by serious theological reinterpre‘a- 
tion. 
Hugh Vernon White. 


* * 


WALTON COLE ON FATHER COUGHLIN 


E have read few pamphlets written with such 

care, restraint, and courtesy as that of the 

Rey. Walton E. Cole on ‘“‘Is Father Coughlin 

a Menace to Americanism?” Mr. Cole, minister of 

the First Unitarian Church of Toledo, O., recently 

addressed the Community Church of Boston on this 

subject. The Community Church now has brought 

out his address in pamphlet form (sixteen pages, ten 

cents), and so has done us all a service. The address 
deserves wide circulation. 

Mr. Cole’s spirit is revealed in these concluding 

words: 


Should Father Coughlin be silenced? Should he be 
banned from the air-waves? Absolutely not! But let 
him assume responsibility for his utterances. Let him 
accept the invitation extended to him by Mr. George V. 
Denny to participate in the good American tradition 
of the Town Meeting of the Air. Let him submit him- 
self to direct questions from his listeners. 

His material should be checked with greater care 
before it is presented to his radio audience. In the 
light of his record of mistakes and distortions, he should 
be asked to submit documentary evidence for his quo- 
tations and alleged statements of fact. His argument 
should be answered. Responsible persons who seek to 
answer his arguments should be granted radio facilities 
on the same terms afforded to Father Coughlin. 

And on the positive side we should exert every ef- 
fort to counteract the ill-will created by his radio ad- 
dresses and magazine articles by a continuous cam- 
paign designed to restore good-will, to see to it that all 
individuals and groups are treated with the respect 
which they deserve. 

E. H. L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Harold Fraser, the live editor of the religious 
page of the Boston Globe, has called us up to ask if we 
are willing to have him use the story about Doctor 
Brooks being appointed chaplain of the Harvard 
Summer School, and saying with a chuckle, ‘‘Would 
you mind my making it 1940 instead of 1939 as it 
appeared in the Leader?”’ We have consented. 


“Plans have been approved,” writes Llewellyn 
Jones, editor of The Christian Register, “which ensure 
the continuance of the Register as a journal of opinion 
under its present editorship.” Greetings and con- 
gratulations! 


The government of a nation of 160 million people 
has just attacked a nation of four million people. 
That makes the odds 40 tol. Even a big dog is above 
that kind of treatment of a little dog. 
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Music in the Church School 


Katharine I. Yerrinton 


God sent His singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth 

That they might touch the hearts of men 

And bring them back to heaven again. 
Longfellow. 


OULD the aim of church school leaders be higher 
than to make of music in a service of worship 
the means of leading children and youth “to 

heaven again’? Though we grow toward heaven 
through mundane ways and by constant attention to 
small details, there is joy to be had along the way. 
Music is one of the most comforting and beneficent of 
these and has been always the “‘handmaid of re- 
ligion.’”” Therefore we need to consider its uses in the 
worship experiences of youth in our church schools. 

Music has passed through many stages as an 
accompaniment to worship. In the early days just 
before the time of Martin Luther only the clergy and 
trained groups were allowed to sing in the service. 
Luther gave to the church congregational singing, and 
the Reformation Chorale became a sturdy expression 
of their determined faith. Later on in England the 
Wesleys introduced a very different style, and here in 
America there followed soon Moody and Sankey with 
what are called Gospel Songs. These were the ex- 
pression of personal emotions with the goal of in- 
dividual salvation from sin and anticipated joy in the 
life after death. Our forebears were nourished on 
these, and because of sentiment, familiarity and as- 
sociation they remained for them the best type of re- 
ligious musical expression. Indeed many of the songs 
we learned in Sunday school were earmarked with this 
pattern. 

Take a hasty backward look at your remem- 
bered “opening exercises.’”” Bedlam and buzz of talk. 
Clang of the superintendent’s big bell. He announced 
one of his three favorite songs and you sang if you felt 
like it. Possibly he read from the Bible, asked the 
minister to offer prayer, the collection was taken; you 
chose, if it was your lucky day to be noticed, the 
song you liked best, and classes followed. 

What were the songs? “Pull for the shore,” 
“Precious name” (what a wonderful chance for reiter- 
ation by the bass!), “Love one another,” this with a 
proper sentiment of course but feebly expressed, ac- 
companied by weak and choppy music. And more of 
like caliber. Yet they became a part of your growing 
consciousness and, for the same reasons as with the 
falas: generation, hold a place in your affections to- 

ay. 

But what of today’s standards in religious music? 
For changes occur in each generation. Have we 
grown at all in our musical ideals? I think more and 
more of us are acting as if we believed what Dr. Davi- 
son says in his book, ‘Protestant Church Music in 
America,” in the chapter on Sunday school music: “A 
child’s musical taste is a blank page whereon any- 
thing may be inscribed. His capacity for appreciation 
is far more sensitive and plastic than ours, which is 
thickly set about with prejudice and association.”’ He 
goes on to indict some of us by saying: “Yet when 


we undertake to deal with the religious training of 
children through music, we begin by assuming that 
because they are children they must be approached 
as we would approach the lowest order of adult in- 
telligence.””’ May we hope that in a very large per- 
centage of our church schools today we are able to 
refute this statement. 

In her book ‘‘Guiding the Experience of Wor- 
ship” Mrs. Powell says: “Music in a service of worship 
is for the purpose of helping the group to worship. 
It is not a filler-in to cover the arrival of late comers; 
it should not be a performance by a soloist or a choir, 
to be criticized by a listening audience.”’ So, to help 
the group to worship is our chief concern. And more 
and more schools are using the means they have at 
hand to accomplish this end. Worship services are 
becoming really worshipful, and music is taking its 
proper place in creating and sustaining the reverent 
tone desired. 

In the modern church school one will find not 
only fine hymns being sung and enjoyed by the chil- 
dren but additional service music such as introits, 
chants, responses after prayer and offering, dedications, 
glorias and benedictions. Often junior choirs are be- 
ing trained and used to add dignity and color, where 
the group can be robed, and to add surety and volume 
to the singing. Because they have been trained in the 
correct singing of hymns and other service music 
they are able to lead the larger group more quickly 
into better and more appreciative singing of new 
material. They can also become the nucleus for con- 
cert and pageant productions. 

In the modern school also we find increasingly 
departments, or age groups, having separate worship 
services—from the informal and free form best 
adapted to the youngest groups, nursery, kinder- 
garten and primary, to the more definite and formal 
type for the junior and senior departments. These 
latter will approach in variety and dignity the church 
worship, so that the participation in it will be the 
natural step easily taken. 

Some basic requirements for such an experience 
of worship are: 1. A complete service planned in ad- 
vance. 2. Adequate preparation and rehearsing if 
necessary. 38. A thoughtful, reverent presentation of 
the service. 4. If stanzas of hymns are to be omitted 
that should be understood before starting to sing. 
5. Song books distributed and available to all. 6. 
Promptness on the part of all, participants particu- 
larly. 7. Teachers and officers in their places on time. 
8. The room thoroughly aired. 9. Make it some- 
one’s duty to see that the piano or organ keys are clean 
and the instrument dusted before each service. If 
violin or other instrument is to be used, tuning should 
be done well in advance. Would that it might be pos- 
sible to keep all church school pianos in tune through- 
out the season! How splendid it would be if a fund 
could be set aside for the tuning, at frequent intervals, 
of all church instruments, this fund to be included in 
the yearly budget! No matter how simple your ser- 
vice is to be, following these suggestions will help to 
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respect of your pupils. 

Having a service with a definite theme, hymns 
and service music must be in the same mood, carry 
the same thought and feeling throughout. Here are 
some suggestions for correlated music in a service, 
“God of the Open Air,” taken from “The Beacon Song 
and Service Book.” 

Prelude: ‘The heavens are telling” either played 
or sung by junior choir, or “Lift thine eyes” from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah. After the call to worship a 
hymn such as “‘Who thou art I know not,” “Bring O 
_ morn thy music,” “I sing the mighty power of God.” 
After the responsive reading, “Earth arrayed in won- 
drous beauty.” After the story or talk, ‘Seek not 
afar for beauty.” For listening time, if you are so 
fortunate as to have pianist or organist willing to do 
this much, have the Pastoral Symphony from Handel’s 
Messiah played. A few words about the composi- 
tion will make for greater appreciation and keener 
listening. 

Perhaps you wish to use a topic like ‘‘Pioneers.”’ 
Fitting music for this might include: Prelude, Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘To the Sea” or his ‘'1620’’ from the Sea 
Pieces. After the call to worship, a hymn such as 
“Hail the hero workers,” “‘Pioneers,’”’ ‘‘Marching with 
the heroes,” “‘Lift thine eyes, behold the light,” “Not in 
vain the distance beacons.” For the offertory, Prelude 
No. 20 by Chopin, eighteen measures of glorious 
chords. 

These are but a few suggestions from one person. 
Your own finest church musician will have many others 
to offer. If you feel you have no one competent on 
whom to call for such service, try to borrow a good 
victrola and records of famous classical musical lit- 
erature. If you are not familiar with such records, 
any well-trained musician would be glad to check ap- 
propriate ones for you. Record catalogues are helpful 
too, and easily available. Useful ones have been listed 
in the back of some of the newer hymn books. There 
are many helps freely offered when one is on the look- 
out for them. 

Since the worship service should not exceed fifteen 
or twenty minutes in length care must be taken to 
balance the music with other parts of the service. It 
is not intended that all the suggestions for additional 
music shall be incorporated in any single service. Some 
days it will be one, such as a listening time; again it 
will be the extra hymn, or suitable chant, or a sung 
response, following the prayer. 

Now let us consider hymns and how to choose 
them. First you will look for those whose words bear 
out the thought content of your theme for the day. 
_ Next, are the words poetically expressed? In addition 

to concern for the literary quality of the hymn, are 

the ideas expressed in keeping with liberal religious 
teachings and suited to the age group that is to sing 

the hymn? Is the principal stress of the words on the 
natural accents in the music? Has the music the same 
emotional quality as the words? Is its natural speed in 
keeping with the words? Is the music itself worthy 
_ of intelligent respect? It should be not only singable 
but in the voice range of the group. The melodic line 
should be fairly simple, that is, moving in single steps 
or small intervals. Wide intervals and chromatics 


give it dignity and distinction and to command the 
: 


should be avoided. Other things to avoid are dotted 
notes, sixteenths and embellishments. 

Meter marks or time signatures are important 
to consider, for hymns and songs having 3-4 and 6-8 
meter have in them the possibility of dance tunes and 
swing songs. You will more often be safe if you choose 
meters of 2-2, 2-4, 4-4 and some slow 3-4 and carefully 
chosen 6-8 which may be dignified and strong. If you 
are in doubt as to what is meant, study the music of 
“A mighty fortress is our God,” then compare that 
with the music of “Fling out the life line” for instance. 
The difference will be at once apparent. But test the 
music by your own reaction to it. Is it a stimulant to 
courageous thinking, does it give you a feeling of 
confidence and faith? Or does the rhythm remind 
you of places and things far removed from the 
church? 

Rhythm is most essential to good music, re- 
ligious as well as secular. But the kind which reminds 
us of the popular tunes of the day must be ruled out if 
we are to give to children something which they will 
remember as distinctively different in church school. 
Dr. Davison speaks of “slippery tunes which need 
only a few accessories to transport one to the night 
clubs of Harlem.’”’ He also says: ‘“The more worship 
points man away from earth and toward God, the 
greater is its power: and in the same way the more 
music shuns the everyday idiom of man’s musical ex- 
perience, the more efficient partner of worship it be- 
comes. For music, like religion, is fundamentally a 
mystery.” 

Someone else has said: ‘“The best church music is 
simple in form, austere in style; its beauty, like that of 
architecture, is in design, form, style, harmony of line, 
rather than what might be called applied ornament.”’ 
When our worship is sincere we shall choose music 
which is simple and sincere to augment it. 

So much depends upon the part the pianist plays 
in worship that the following hints are offered without 
apology: 

1. Play with firmness and decision. Of course the 
music will have been studied beforehand so that it may 
be always accurate. 

2. Be sure that both hands play exactly together, 
not in a clip-clop style, the left hand anticipating the 
right. (One of the best pianists and teachers in Boston 
calls this Sunday school playing!) 

3. Keep a tempo fitting the text. Do not retard 
at the end of each stanza, though it may be allowable 
to do so slightly at the end of the last phrase. 

4, Lead the singers. To accompany a soloist one 
listens and follows exactly. In playing for a group 
the instrument must lead and keep the singers up to 
the correct speed. A clean attack, perfect timing and 
slight accents will be found valuable aids. 

5. Consider the meaning of the words and phrase 
the music to fit the natural breathing of the singers. 
Have you sometimes sung a hymn when the pianist has 
given you no time to catch a breath between stanzas? 
It is well to sing lightly with the group or imagine 
yourself doing so in order to give the song the proper 
interpretation. 

6. Play the tune as written unless you are so 
far advanced in harmony that you know when it is 
permissible to double the bass or add to the harmony. 
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The addition of many seventh chords is weakening and 
tends to cheapen the tune. 

7. Use the pedal sparingly. A keen ear will tell 
you when to release it to avoid blurring. A quick 
release of the pedal and clean cut stopping of all tone 
at the end of a phrase will help to keep the singers 
from dragging. 

8. Let the character of the words determine the 
tone quality you use. The same quality would not 
be used both for “This is my Father’s world” and “God 
of our fathers whose almighty hand.” What the 
pianist does with tone will be a guide for the vocal 
tone of the singers. Thus the pianist can help the 
group to interpret the meaning of the words through 
their singing. 

Here are a few things the pianist may do to make 
the service more reverent and worshipful. 

1. Be more than prompt: have all service music 
arranged in order that there may be no awkward 
pauses while you shift books or sheet music. 

2. Be prepared. Know all your music well, in- 
cluding the thought in all stanzas of the hymns to be 
sung. 

3. Be inconspicuous. Your influence is to be felt 
through the musical offerings you bring; never be- 
cause of some article of dress or peculiarity of action 
which might focus attention on you as a person instead 
of on the focal point: altar, picture, flowers, or other 
arrangements intended to be the center of thought. 

4. Be worshipful. If all parts of the service are 
understood beforehand and you are prepared in all de- 
tails, there should be no reason why you cannot take 
part in all readings, prayers, etc., and by your quiet 
dignity and reverence add much to the whole tone of 
the service. 

Much depends on the “minister of music’’ in the 
church school, yet if you will think about it you will see 
that each item in itself is not a difficult one, and all 
together mean only one thing, be prepared. 

How cultivate a taste for the best in music? If one 
wished to be flippant one might say, “Choose grand- 
parents with musical ability and appreciation who had 
passed these on to your parents, so that you might 
grow up in the atmosphere of good music, with respect 
for it and enjoyment and knowledge of it.’”’ Then one’s 
taste would grow naturally with less need of culti- 
vation. 

If you have grown up without such advantages, 
you may test your musical taste over the radio. Do 
you enjoy more the light popular melodies all the time? 
Some of these and some real jazz orchestras play well 
and their cleverness is worthy of our admiration. 
Perhaps you listen to organ playing. Does it remind 
you of that you hear in church? Or is it so played as 
to seem entirely foreign to it? 

There are some fine recordings of the world’s best 
music by the best musicians and orchestras. Listening 
to these with the simple explanations which often pre- 
cede the playing is one fine way of becoming better 
acquainted musically. Dr. Damrosch has been giving 
school children such opportunities for years, and if 
you are so situated that you can listen to him, your 
love of the best in all musical literature will be as- 
sured in a very short time. These programs are so 
thoroughly enjoyable, too, that even though you may 


take them as a dose of learning, they will not be “hard 
to take.” Possibly you might visit a school where 
music is being taught thus and become not only a stu- 
dent yourself but a worshiper at music’s shrine. 

Get, if you can, some books of folk songs, for 
these are fundamentally good music. They are the very 
essence of musical thought passed on from generation 
to generation, shedding by the way all that would 
hinder the perfection of expression. Folk song is the 
simplest and most delightful music for the little child 
to know. Let children have their fill of it and their 
musical taste will be assured. 

It is probably true that what we hear and learn in 
childhood is loved the most and remembered the long- 
est. But since taste in music may grow through the 
years, it may not be true that what we learned is 
therefore best for the children of today. This is 
one reason for keeping abreast of the times in musical 
education as well as in any other area, that we may 
know what is the best we can possibly give to the 
children who look to us for ideals in the field of re- 
ligion. We should be willing and able to present the 
best to them in religious music when they are with us 
in the church. 

President Faunce once said: ‘‘Your music must be 
kept noble and good. If your children hear Wagner 
and other great masters in schools, they will not be 
satisfied with ‘Pull for the shore’ in the church.’”’ Let 
us, therefore, take the time and make the effort to 
evaluate the material we use, know how to present it, 
and be constantly on the alert to recognize oppor- 
tunities for further growth in the use of music in re- 
ligious experience. We should be constantly con- 
cerned in training a generation of more discriminating 
and better singers and musicians in the church school, 
not only for present values but that they may carry 
with them into the church of tomorrow an intelligent 
interest and participation. 


* * * 


THE BROKEN WING 
Charles Gustav Girelius 


I sent abroad a dove of peace, 
A sign of truth and good, 

In hope that war at last would cease 
In kindly brotherhood. 


I sent abroad a tiny dove, 
To face a raging storm 

Of wrath and hate, convinced that love 
Could angry moods reform. 


I sent it out into a world 
Where men recoiled afraid, 

While shot and bursting shell were hurled 
Where little children played. 


But now the dove disabled rests 
Upon my window sill, 

Rebuffed in all its futile quests 
By man’s intent to kill. 


My dove has brought no olive leaf, 
Is now a helpless thing, 

But I shall try—despite my grief— 
To heal its broken wing! 


Wayland, Mass. 


: 


. 


_ established in the hearts of men and nations. 
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The Christian and the Use of Force | 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


ISTORY has once again repeated itself. Five 
great empires, covering more than _three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface, have invoked 

the forces of might and power to settle their inter- 
national disputes. The same moral blindness which 
plunged the nations of the world into war twenty-five 
years ago has again cried ‘‘Havoc! Let slip the dogs 
of war,” a fact which seems to confirm that old Greek 
saying, ““Whom the gods wish to destroy, they first 
make mad.” 

One thing is certain: however much the use of 
force may be justified in the present situation, it will 
settle none of the fundamental and ultimate issues 
involved. If justice and permanent peace are the true 
objectives of this second World War, force for the 
Christian must have only a secondary part to play 
in the establishment of any new international 
order. 

Justice and peace are spiritual values and only as 
they are spiritually discerned can they be effectively 
Peace, 
justice and righteousness will never be established un- 
less we are first prepared as men and nations to create 


_ the essential spiritual conditions in which peace, justice 


and righteousness can flourish. 

It would be impossible to find a stronger proof of 
the truth of Christianity than the present world crisis 
presents. We need only to examine the road which 
has led us to our present tragic situation to see that 
every step toward it was a violation of the Christian 
spirit which could and should have been applied to the 
solution of our problems. 

The most heartrending sight in the world is to see 
a nation or a man adopt a policy which must inevit- 
ably end in disaster. Let me remind you that that was 
the sight which brought tears into the eyes of Jesus 
when he wept over the fate of Jerusalem. Many a 
Christian leader could weep today over the policy of 
his government, as men walk the streets of Prague with 
eyes cast down on the ground and women cry for their 
dead among the ruins of Warsaw. Why did Jesus 
weep over Jerusalem? Because he saw that the 
moral law would have to run its course and he wept 
because he saw the horrors and suffering of coming 
retribution. 

History has once more vindicated the truth of 


our faith. Moral principles must take the place of ex- 


_pediency in the council chambers of the nations, and 
national righteousness must have preference over na- 


, tional self-interest. Peace and prosperity can only be 
established on justice, mutual confidence and good 


pri, and on doing unto others as we would be done to 
by them. 
The history of the world is the judgment of the 


world. We fought a war to end war and a League of 
Nations was established for the purpose of organizing 
peace. We thought that, even if we could not organize 


international relationships on the basis of mutual love, 
we had reached a stage when we could organize on the 
of international law. But alas, with nations still 
ing under the lash of defeat, humiliation and a 


sense of injustice, the visions which dawned upon a 
war-weary world slowly began to fade. First a man in 
a black shirt appeared, then a man in a raincoat, and 
voices extolling the virtues of war, national prestige 
and aggrandizement were heard, and dark thunder 
clouds began to roll across the world’s horizon. The 
nations returned to their faith in armaments, refused 
to give up their national sovereignty to the extent of 
submitting their disputes to be settled in accordance 
with international law. The freedom of the individual 
disappeared in many lands and man became the slave 
of the state. The League of Nations became paralyzed. 
The claims of Christ and Christian morality were 
ignored in international diplomacy. Statesmen be- 
haved as if there was no God and forgot the judgment 
of history that “those who take the sword perish by 
the sword.” 

The distinguished German author, Emil Ludwig, 
recalls in his biography of Napoleon the scene when the 
world’s greatest conqueror gathered a number of his 
generals about him and said: “Gentlemen, do you 
know what amazes me most—it is the impotence of 
force to organize anything. There are only two 
powers in the world—the sword and the spirit, but in 
the long run the sword is always overcome by the 
spirit.’’ 

“Not by might nor by power but by my spirit, 
said the Lord of Hosts.’”’ Jesus and Napoleon, what a 
contrast! How irreconcilable do these two personali- 
ties appear in the limelight of history, and yet, in the 
eyes of the world, both ended in failure—Jesus upon a 
cross, Napoleon upon a lonely isle in the midst of a 
mighty ocean. Jesus died because men would not follow 
him, Napoleon because men did. Both trod different 
roads but both left to the world, out of the agony 
of their souls, a testimony that all real progress 
was neither by might nor by power but by the 
spirit. 

Force is alwaysa negative instrument—for positive, 
creative and reconstructive purposes it is useless. A 
society, however well organized, which is based on 
force, denying the things of the spirit, carries within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. The highest 
ends of the individual and society always depend for 
their realization on a free response to the appeal of the 
eternal spiritual values of life, of truth, of justice and 
of righteousness. Whenever a man forgets that he 
lives in a moral universe, he finds himself heading for 
disaster like a storm-tossed ship without pilot or com- 
pass. 

This is the challenge which today presents itself 
to the Church. Can the Church persuade the peoples 
of the world that no righteous and just international 
order can ever be built upon the doctrine that ‘Might 
is Right”? The Church alone possesses the only 
workable solution to the great problems of our age. 
Do we realize our responsibility and make the most of 
our opportunities? The hope of the world is still to 
be found in the message of the Church! 

The world is at war. Let there be peace in the 
Church, for it is to us that men and women will turn 
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in these days of great tribulation for succor, guidance 
and help. Christians may differ as to the extent to 
which force in a pagan world can be justly used, some 
would even deny its use altogether, but we are all in 
agreement that, whatever force may do, it can never 
achieve the final ends for which we are all striving— 
namely, the establishment of the Kingdom in the 
hearts of men and women. Let the Church today 
stand like a lighthouse built upon a rock in a world in 
which madmen are “blacking out” the lights of civiliza- 
tion. 

Twenty-five years ago we fought a war to end war. 
Let us see to it that this is a war to begin peace. Let 
us rid our hearts of all hate, bitterness and pride, for 
the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness and tem- 
perance. Peace after all isa by-product. It is the state 


of men’s hearts that determines the kind of world in 
which they live. If at the end of this war our hearts 
are full of hate and bitterness, the world, in spite of all 
the suffering and ruin, will only have gained a hollow 
victory, just another Armistice. 

We all know that war is evil, but merely to pass 
resolutions at some church convention that “war is 
incompatible with the spirit of Jesus Christ’ is like a 
medical association passing a resolution that “‘infantile 
paralysis is Incompatible with the spirit of good 
health.’’ The medical profession concentrates upon the 
cause of the disease until it is eliminated. So must 
the Church, for that cause is the state of men’s hearts. 
That is where the trouble lies. That is why it is so 
tragic today that the great majority of men think 
they can go through life snubbing God and flouting the 
moral laws of the universe. 


Pacifists 


George Craig Stewart 


REFUSE to participate in any war.” Thus the 
pledge reads which I am asked by the Episcopal 
Pacifist Fellowship to sign. I cannot sign it. I 

do not see how any American citizen can sign it. In- 
deed I do not see how anyone quite in his senses can 
sign it, for if a country declares war, every citizen of 
that country must participate, either on the side of 
his country, or on the side of the opposing force. 
He may—and being a Christian I think he should— 
abhor war and oppose it, and do everything possible to 
prevent it—but once it is declared, participate he must. 
He may, for conscientious reasons, be excused from 
actual combatant service, but he is never excused from 
participation. Even if he stoutly and stubbornly re- 
fuses to lift a hand to help, even by making bandages 
or planting turnips, and insists as 502 absolutists out 
of 63,000 conscientious objectors in the last war in- 
sisted, on being court-martialed and sent to jail from 
five to fifty years (see Harpers Magazine for October, 
1939), still he is participating in the war: he is a bur- 
den to his country and to that extent an aid to the 
enemy. He is participating in the war only on the 
other side. 

And to my mind, even though he considers him- 
self a martyr, I cannot agree that he is a noble martyr. 
Is it noble to receive food and clothing and protection 
behind walls from men who are acting upon a moral 
level to which your conscience will not permit you to 
descend? Is it a noble witness to Christian conscience 
to let men sacrifice their lives, to suffer all the horrors 
of war brought about by a social order in which you 
shared, while you, “refusing to participate,’ think 
you have stepped out of the evil by becoming a public 
charge upon the country whose citizenship you have 
denied? I do not think it is. I think it is ignoble and, 
to use Professor Joad’s adverb (see Atlantic Monthly 
for December), decidedly priggish. 

The other day a pacifist said to me, “But it is 
greater suffering to bear the ignominy, the disgrace 
and the conten pt of men by going to jail as an abso- 
lutist in pacifism than to go into the front lines and be 
shot.’”’ I wonder. Were you at the front in the last 
war? Did you ever see the ghastly horror of a young 


fellow shot in the testes or through the belly? Did 
you ever share the agony of a man burned with gas, 
or have you ever looked into the terrible eyes of a 
handsome young fellow with no face below those eyes? 
Their conscience may not have been as enlightened 
as yours, as Christian as yours, but don’t tell me you 
in jail are a martyr and they are not! They may not 
have had as noble motives as you, but at least they 
have suffered as participants to a degree which you 
with all your fine rationalizations have not tasted and 
never will, unless in an ecstasy of martyrdom you 
demand to be tortured and finally destroyed. 

No, I think you are wrong. War is a monstrous, 
ghastly, evil thing, and we should do everything pos- 
sible to fight it, to prevent it, and to stop its ruthless 
bloody career upon earth. But you can’t share in the 
ploughing, seeding, planting, nurturing, of the evil 
roots and bole and branches of the thing and then of a 
sudden refuse to participate in the fruits. If they be 
apples of Sodom you must eat them too. And if you 
have a healthy conscience I think you will insist upon 
a bigger bite of the poisonous fruit than a jail-sentence 
offers. 

Refuse, if you will, to shoot a gun; refuse, if you 
must, to work in a munitions factory; but there are 
pioneer regiments where picks and shovels are wielded; 
there are turnip farms where you can labor; there are 
latrines to be built and cleansed. Ask for a difficult, 
disagreeable and dangerous job, and let every man see 
that you are ready for conscience’ sake to do the 
dirty work though you won’t bear arms against a 
brother man. But don’t, I beg of you, say you won’t 
“participate,” for I assure you that willy-nilly either 
for or against your country you will participate. There 
is no escape from it. And since between what you 
must consider two evils there is no escape, and you 
must choose one of them, choose at least the lesser 
evil—which is surely to support your country rather 
than to desert her and renounce your citizenship. 
Absolutely you may be wrong, but relatively you will 
be right. Like Luther you will be saying, “Here I 
stand! God help me! I can do no other!’’—The Living 
Church. 
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The House That Faith Built 


Robert A. Erwin 


OWN in the northeast corner of Duplin County, 
seven miles from the nearest telephone and 
six miles from the nearest hard-surfaced road, 

stands today a modest but well constructed white 
frame building, which can be described truly as a 
house built by faith. 

To tell the story of this house, we must first give 
its history. Let’s turn back to the end of the War 
between the States, when Robert E. Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox, when the South had been devastated, 
and poverty and want were widespread for the first 
time in the history of Dixieland. Mankind always has 
turned to faith in days of darkness, and Julia Outlaw, 
who owned a plantation in northeast Duplin County, 
had a faith that carried her through the period after 
the war. 

On her land was a simple, one-room school that 
had been built with logs from her own woods. The 
state and community were so poor that neighborhood 
children often were given only two weeks of schooling 
a year. Their real school, therefore, was the Univer- 
salist Sunday school carried on by Aunt Julia Outlaw, 
as she was known to friends and neighbors. Children 
not only learned the Bible in the Sunday school of this 
isolated community but also they learned to read and 
write. 

This community is known today, as it was then, 
as Outlaw’s Bridge, and since there is no postoffice 
there, it may be identified also as R. F. D. No. 2, 
Seven Springs, twenty miles from Goldsboro and nine- 
teen miles from Kinston. 

It was through Aunt Julia that the Outlaw’s 
Bridge community became a center of liberal thought. 
A house of worship was erected there in 1907. The 
moving spirit was Aunt Chellie Maxwell, pupil of 
Aunt Julia during the Reconstruction Era. Aunt 
Chellie gave an acre of land for the church and had her 
oxen pull from a near-by swamp the logs from which 
came shingles for the church roof. She urged the 
community to help out in the project and raised money 
for the new church. 

In 1928, the community acquired a new consoli- 
dated grade school, which with the church became the 
center of Outlaw’s Bridge social activities. The 
church and the school were not all, however. There 
was still work to be done. There was the long-standing 
need for a parsonage and a community center, and in 
1937 the Universalists of Outlaw’s Bridge decided to 
bring another of their dreams to realization and to 
build a parsonage and a community center under the 
same roof. Aunt Chellie gave another acre of her 
land, and then faith, translated into action, began the 
task of building. 

Members of the church not only contributed 
trees from their own woodlands but cut them and 
hauled them to the sawmill. Other members and 
friends gave kegs of nails and gallons of paint, while 
still others gave money. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church 
made a non-interest bearing loan of $1,000 to the Out- 
_law’s Bridge church. 


A farmer who belongs to the congregation gave a 
Jersey cow and the cow was sold at public auction to 
help raise money. There were gifts of chickens and 
eggs, and these too were sold. Last but not least, 
labor was given, and this, combined with everything 
else, put up the building which today constitutes a 
community center and the living quarters of the Uni- 
versalist minister, the Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, and his 
family. 

In the building is the Outlaw’s Bridge community 
library, housed in one room with an outside entrance. 
There is a large living-room with a fireplace and win- 
dow-seats, making it ideal for social gatherings, and a 
dining-room which can be connected with the living- 
room by opening French doors. The rest of the build- 
ing includes a kitchen, three bedrooms, and bath. It 
is the first building in the community to have running 
water and modern conveniences, and, according to 
Mr. Ulrich, “it will demonstrate the value of these in 
the home and will prove an incentive for other homes 
to become similarly equipped. It will make for better 
sanitation and health standards in the entire com- 
munity.” 

This is not all the story of Outlaw’s Bridge. The 
church is not only the center of worship but around it 
are built such activities as the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, which helps with the community playground 
and hot lunches for school children, and the Commu- 
nity Club, which brings social and educational speakers 
from the outside and conducts community socials, 
square dances and panel discussions of political, social 
and economic problems. 

For the past two years, there has been a com- 
munity canning bee at which vegetables and fruit are 
canned for the lunch room project in the. school. 
Another interesting feature of Outlaw’s Bridge is the 
community playground. The need of a place for chil- 
dren to play came up for discussion before the adult 
Sunday school class. A committee was appointed to 
co-operate with the P. T. A. The result, Mr. Ulrich 
said, was a number of ‘‘work spells,’’ which created 
for the playground a set of children’s swings, open 
air basketball courts, see-saws, a jolly log and a giant 
stride. A tennis court is now being completed. 

The community library is housed in Mr. Ul- 
rich’s study. It contains more than 1,000 volumes, 
and more than 100 of them are withdrawn each week 
during the eight months of the school year. Other 
activities include a home demonstration club and a 
Boy Scout troop. 

Despite its isolation, the pera has been en- 
lightened by the visits of a number of prominent 
speakers who have delivered addresses on a wide 
variety of social subjects. Among them are Hugh 
McRae, of Wilmington; Dr. Lee M. Brooks, professor 
of sociology at the University of North Carolina; Miss 
Marjorie Beal, secretary of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission; Dr. Raymond B. Adams, professor 
of English literature at Carolina; Rabbi Iser L. Freund 
of Goldsboro, and Dr. Edith Wladkowski, psychologist 
at Caswell Training School, Kinston. 
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Social hygiene day is one of the occasions ob- 
served at Outlaw’s Bridge with an appropriate pro- 
gram, which includes an address by an outside medical 
authority. A pre-natal clinic is now being organized 
and will be served by the public health doctor and 
nurses of Duplin County. 

Now for something about Mr. Ulrich. The young 
minister is a native of New York City, and a graduate 
of St. Lawrence University and Canton Theological 
School, both in New York. His partner is Mrs. Ul- 
rich, a native of Baltimore and also a graduate of St. 
Lawrence, whom he describes as ‘‘the more important 
member of our partnership in the work here.”” They 
have four boys, Gustav, eight; George, six; Carl, three; 
and David, two. 

In addition to Outlaw’s Bridge, Mr. Ulrich 
preaches in four other churches. He visits the Uni- 
versalist church at Kinston twice a month, the 
churches at Pink Hill and Shelter Neck once a month, 
and Christian Hill once a quarter. 


The Philosophy 


Outlaw’s Bridge is sixteen miles from the nearest 
doctor, in Mt. Olive, and among Mr. Ulrich’s many 
duties is that of driving members of his community 
to the doctor’s office, taking them to the hospital, or 
going after a doctor, as the case may be. 

In paying tribute to his congregation and its 
faith, Mr. Ulrich said: ‘“‘We have never worked with a 
church group that had as large a percentage of lead- 
ership material as our church here. This is true of 
the adults and no less true of the young people. The 
two most striking characteristics of our people are 
their ability and desire to co-operate and their willing- 
ness to adopt new ideas.” 

The family name of Outlaw is well known through- 
out North Carolina, but the community of Outlaw’s 
Bridge is seldom heard of outside its own vicinity. 
Its citizens, however, are working and building, and 
some day it may be known not only for the symbol of 
faith which it has become, but for the future achieve- 
ment of its people.—The State, Raleigh, N.C. 


of John Dewey” 


Hugh Vernon White 


OINCIDING with the eightieth birthday of John 
Dewey is the publication of this unique volume 
devoted to a discussion of his philosophy. The 

book is notable also as being the first of a series desig- 
nated by the editor as ‘““The Library of Living Philos- 
ophers.”’ One must say that if succeeding volumes 
measure up to this one the “Library” is destined to 
become deservedly famous. Announcement is already 
made of one on the Philosophy of George Santayana. 

The idea back of this series is that leading philo- 
sophical thinkers of our day, while they are still alive 
and in full possession of all their powers of mind, should 
have an opportunity to confront the most searching 
criticisms of their thought by other competent philos- 
ophers and then to deal with those criticisms either by 
way of acceptance, refutation or further explanation. 
Prefacing all this discussion of the philosophy is a 
biographical sketch, in the present volume written by 
the three daughters of John Dewey with his collabora- 
tion. 

The choice of John Dewey for the first of this series 
was the obviously right one. Dewey is the American 
philosopher of this generation. Apart from the tech- 
nical field of philosophy he is certainly the most widely 
read and influential thinker in education and social 
theory, and his thought has had profound repercussions 
in religious circles. On the other side of the Atlantic 
Dewey is considered the typical American philosopher. 
The one extended visit of John Dewey to the Far 
East, especially to China, swung the thought and 
educational policy of that country strongly into the 
current of his doctrine. 

The idea is fine; how does it work? That is a 
natural question to ask about such a venture as this. 
On the whole, it works very well. One cannot, of 
course, find in such a volume a complete exposition of 
John Dewey’s thought; that must be gained by reading 


*The Philosophy of John Dewey. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. (Northwestern University. $4.00.) 


his various writings. But one does see here brought to 
light those crucial points of his doctrine which other 
philosophers have found weak, confused or objection- 
able. The objection is stated and argued and Dewey 
then takes the floor to answer his critic. Of course, 
there are some chapters in which the writer, accepting 
Dewey’s point of view, only interprets it and shows its 
significance and value. In his final chapter, naturally, 
Mr. Dewey can only thank these friends of his 
cause. 

But there are a number who challenge the Dewey 
doctrine at vital points. Arthur E. Murphy does this 
for his epistemology and metaphysics, Hans Reichen- 
bach for his theory of science, Bertrand Russell for his 
logic, etc. The most interesting and perhaps most 
profitable way to read the book is to turn directly from 
one of these critical chapters to that section of Dewey’s 
own in which he attacks this particular criticism. 
This, after all, is the meat of the coconut. What does 
Dewey have to say in criticism of his critics? First, 
however, one will note that each writer betrays his own 
point of view in his discussion of Dewey. The criticism 
therefore in each case reveals an attempt to bridge the 
gap between systems of thought which build upon di- 
vergent first premises or attitudes as the case may be. 
The next thing that becomes evident is that even 
among professional teachers of philosophy there are 
radical disagreements as to what the same statement 
means, or rather, the same book. Mr. Dewey says 
more than once, ‘That isn’t what I meant or said,” 
and sometimes he charges his critic with a failure to. 
grasp the whole meaning of his exposition, which 
would mean a pretty low grade if the writer were being 
marked in an examination. 

In at least one chapter I am sure there is a meaning 
that Dewey himself completely failed to grasp, namely, 
in that on “‘Dewey’s Ethical Theory” by Henry W. 
Stuart. Stuart’s criticism of Dewey’s conception of the 
method of ethics strikes at the root of Dewey’s natu- 
ralism. It raises a question that Dewey in his reply 
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_ does not even deal with. Doubtless he does not under- 
stand what Stuart is driving at. Stuart’s approach is 
_ based on a new interpretation of Kantian ethics which, 


servants, who in various disguises went forth every 
day to work evil. They did this very cleverly. They 
did not look evil at all. They dressed just like every- 


so far, has appeared in print only in a volume written 
by the editor of this series of “Living Philosophers” 
himself, Professor Schilpp. 

There is a chapter by Professor Schaub on “‘Dew- 
ey’s Interpretation of Religion.” It is a great mis- 
fortune to religion and to philosophy as well that 
even a first-rate philosophical mind such as Dewey’s 
should be so narrow and uninformed as regards the real 
significance of religious belief and the kind of religious 
faith held by educated men today. It has encouraged 
lesser minds to a dogmatic rejection of religion, and 
has caused those who accept his general theory but still 
cling to religion to give it a superficial and utilitarian 
character. Schaub raises some critical questions about 
Dewey’s theory of religion or ‘‘the religious,’ and he 
does it respectfully and with appreciation of the valid 
aspects of Dewey’s contribution to the subject. In 
his brief and almost casual reply Dewey does not even 
notice these questions, and dismisses both the subject 
and Mr. Schaub quite curtly. 

Since this review is being written for the religious 
press rather than for a technical philosophical publica- 
tion, it may be in order to point out that today the 
charge of narrowness and dogmatism once justly laid 
at the door of the theologian can be applied with jus- 
tice to too many in the field of philosophy. The mod- 
ern theologian is likely to be a thinker quite well in- 
formed as to philosophical thought, often fully compe- 
tent in that field, and willing to learn from the philos- 
ophers and bring his own thought into the full light of 
philosophical criticism. A good many philosophers, 
on the other hand, are very poorly informed as regards 
historic or contemporary theological thought, per- 
sistently identify religious belief in principle with the 
most obscurantist type of religious faith, and show no 
disposition to return the compliment of the theologian 
by being willing to learn from him. It is, therefore, 
too bad that a really great and influential philosopher 
like John Dewey has given so much aid and comfort to 
this attitude. A defect in one man—in a great man— 
has helped to vitiate the intellectual life of a generation 
and put an unnecessary obstacle in the way of en- 
lightened religion at a time when it is one of the chief 


needs of human life. 
* * * 


THE GREAT SHOUT 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NCE upon a time there was a king, whose king- 
dom was all at sixes and sevens—if you know 
what this means. Anyway, things were in a great 

muddle. The king did his best; but things had got out 
of hand. Everybody in the kingdom was trying to get 
everything for himself alone. 

So finally the king consulted a magician. He hated 
to do this; for he was proud, and did not like to admit 
that all his proclamations and addresses and proces- 
sions had been of no use. But at last he did go to the 
- Magician. 

The magician said that the trouble lay in a great 
tower to the north of the kingdom. Within the tower 
dwelt an ogre, and the ogre had a thousand minions— 


body else, and went round with little suggestions. 

The ogre’s minions suggested to the merchant 
that some shoddy trick was all right. To the school- 
master they hinted that all children were pretty much 
alike, and pretty bad at that. To the preacher they 
suggested that it was unwise to say what he really 
believed. To the lover that beauty could not last. 
To parents that the worldly success of their children 
was more important than anything else. To the artist 
that a little less than his shining dream was enough. 
To the scientist that a speck less fidelity to truth would 
give quicker results. To children that, the more you 
can get away with, the better the fun. 

There was nobody who quite recognized these 
messengers of evil, when they came; and that was 
really why the kingdom was all at sixes and sevens. 

“Therefore,” said the magician, “‘you must de- 
stroy that tower and all therein.” 

“But how?” asked the king; and he said it rather 
testily; for he felt that people can always tell someone 
else what to do, but not how to do it. 

The magician, however, was equal to that. ‘You 
must,” he said, “issue a proclamation that upon a cer- 
tain day, at a certain hour, at a certain moment, 
everybody in the kingdom must, wherever they may 
be, lift up their hearts against this evil, and resolve to 
end it, and at the same time must lift up their voices 
in a mighty shout. So great and so united a shout 
will be like an earthquake to the tower of evil. The 
tower will shake and totter; it will fall, and all within 
it will perish.” 

To the king this seemed good. So he caused his 
kingdom to be secretly informed. Nobody was for- 
gotten. Everybody knew what was to happen—that 
at a certain moment a great shout was to be 
given. 

The day came. It was dawn. The forces of evil 
were not yet abroad. The king was on his royal bal- 
cony. There was silence over the whole kingdom. 
Then suddenly across the silence a great bell struck. 
The signal had been given for the united shout. The 
king waited. Deathly silence reigned. Not a sound 
was heard. There was no shout at all. The tower to 
the north stood as firm as a rock. 

Like an arrow into the heart of the king came the 
terrible truth. He saw that every man, woman and 
child had waited for the other. He himself had waited. 
None had been courageous enough to raise his voice 
until he heard another do it. So what ought to have 
been a great shout was only a great empty silence. 

And in the dark tower to the north the evil ones 
laughed, and prepared for their daily journeys. For 
they said, ‘It was not a secret from us; but we had 
no fear. For these people are such sheep that none 
will raise the first shout for fear the others will not 
shout too.” 

In every time there is a kingdom. 

In every time there is a dark tower. 

Maybe some of us will not be afraid to shout 
alone. We shall lift up our voices—alone rather than 
not at all. Then the mighty roar will be heard; and 
the tower will come crashing down. 
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WHAT THE Y. P. C. U. MEMBERS CAN DO FOR THEIR 
CHURCH* 


Isaac Smith 


HE very first thing that members of the Y. P. C. U. can do 
for their church is to have a vision and an appreciation of its 
true value to the individual and society. 

1. This can be done by reading its history and its accom- 
plishments as an enlightening and liberating religious movement. 

Universalism in America, Richard Eddy. 

Life of John Murray. 

Universalism in Gloucester, Eddy. 

A Brief History of Universalism for Young People, L. B. 
Fisher. 

The Social Implications of Universalism, Clarence R. 
Skinner. 

Hosea Ballou, Oscar F. Safford. 

Ballou’s Select Works. 

Ballou’s On the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

These books will furnish you with a knowledge of the pioneer 
movements of Universalism as a liberal religion. 

2. By supporting the local church. 

(a) Members joining their church. 

(b) Attending church and encouraging others by the method 
used by the Connecticut Y. P. C. U. on Ministers’ Surprise Sun- 
day, and other methods. 

(c) Training for and becoming officers and teachers of the 
church school. 

(d) Putting on plays and entertainments and in other ways 
giving financial support to the church. 

(e) Co-operating with the minister and other officers of the 
church in the services and projects of the church. 

(f) Offering suggestions for the improvement of the church 
program or activities. 

(g) Becoming leaders in the religious, social and recreational 
activities of the church—i. e., establishing dramatic societies and 
putting on plays and pageants; organizing musical clubs, young 
people’s choirs; organizing bowling clubs, basketbai! and baseball 
clubs where possible. The religious, social and recreational 
organizations of young people all contribute to help the local 
church. . 

8. By supporting the state and national organizations of the 
gees Ui. 

(a) Attending its regional conferences, State and National 
Conventions. 

(b) Supporting Onward and your own state paper, The Nut- 
meg. 

(c) Supporting the Legion of the Cross Program. 

(d) Paying your local dues and state and national pledges. 

Being loyal to the programs of the State and National Y. P. 
C. U. directly helps the local church as well as the Universalist 
denomination. 

4. By understanding the General Convention. 

We shall never get a strong united church locally or de- 
nominationally until our members know something about the 
constitution of our denomination and are aware of its outstand- 
ing plans and purposes. So it is not too early for the young people 
to begin a study of its history and its current movements. 

(a) Read the Manual of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, which includes: the Charter, Constitution, By-Laws, Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline. 

(b) Read the biennial reports of the Universalist General 

Convention. 
Wi (c) Read the address of Dr. Cummins at the recent Washing- 
ton General Convention. These books as well as the histories of 
Universalism could be used as topics in the Y. P. C. U. meetings, 
with a capable leader to interpret them. 

To study earnestly the foundations of our Universalist 
Church would be one of the best ways that the Y. P. C. U. mem- 


*An address delivered at the Fall Conference of the Con- 
necticut Y. P. C. U. 


bers could help the local church and the denomination as a whole, 
because only a well informed laity is in a position successfully to 
give practical support and co-operation. 


* * * 


GERMAN CHURCHMEN PRAISE POLISH GRAB 


Again and again religious periodicals in many parts of the 
world, while lauding the courage of Pastor Niemoeller and his 
fellow-churchmen, have insisted that the church opposition, at 
least on the part of many, was more about matters of church 
control and doctrine than the nature of Nazi purposes. That 
Nazi foreign policy, including the conquest of Poland, has re- 
ceived the warm approval of powerful leaders of the church is 
seen by a proclamation read in German Evangelical Churches 
on Sunday, the first of October, ‘‘on the occasion of the victorious 
end to the defensive struggle in Poland.” 

This statement clearly shows: (1) that these church leaders 
are on the whole united behind the Nazis; (2) that they shared 
the Nazi idea that Poland could be grabbed and, afterwards, 
peace be made on that basis with England and France; (8) that 
the conquest of eastern Poland by “godless Russia’”’ is con- 
veniently overlooked. 

Says the proclamation, which was issued by the Spiritual 
Council of the German Evangelical Church, in part: 

“In deep humility and gratitude we bow today at our Har- 
vest Thanksgiving, before the goodness and bounty of our God. 
Once again He has blessed meadows and pastures and... . 
fulfilled His promise to us that He would give us food in due 
season. 

“But the God who watches over the destinies of nations has 
this year blessed us German people with another harvest, no less 
rich. As the army reports of the last few days can confirm with 
pride, the fighting on the battlefields of Poland is ending; our 
German brothers and sisters in Poland are freed from all fears 
and oppressions of body and soul, which they have had to endure 
for years, and more especially during these last months. How 
could we be grateful enough to God for this! 

“We thank God that He gave a speedy victory to our arms. 
We thank Him that he has allowed age-old German territory to 
return to the Fatherland, and that our German brothers, hence- 
forth free, can sing hymns of praise to God in their mother 
tongue. We thank Him that injustice, centuries old, has been 
broken down through His grace, and the way opened for a new 
world order, for a just and honorable peace. 

“We join with our thanks to God our thanks to all those 
who, in a few weeks, have brought about this change—to the 
Fuehrer and his generals, to our brave soldiers on the land, on 
the sea and in the air, who have joyously risked their lives for 
their country.’’— Nofrontier News Service. 


ok * * 


Here are a few don’ts about church services. Don’t fail to 
begin on time. Don’t fail to quit on time. A thousand years 
with the Lord is as one day, but frail mortals have a different 
standard of measurement. They know that a one-hour sermon is 
four times as long as a thirty-minute sermon. Don’t be late at 
church. Don’t chatter and talk before service begins. This 
applies to the pulpit as well as the pew. Do not have a half-wit 
or a.man who eats onions Saturday night to serve as usher. 
Neither have a man whose credit is not good at the grocery store. 
— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


The New Republic relays an item having its origin in a local 
English paper which would be suitable for a What-Is-the-World- 
Coming-To Department. We read: 

“At the end of the meeting there was no vote of thanks, no 
‘God Save the King!’ In the handbills the list of speakers 
included an archdeacon, who was not mentioned as ‘the Vener- 
able’ but as ‘Rev.’ Are Taunton pacifists civilized Englishmen?” — 

We can’t answer the question until we know whether or 
not they adjourned for tea.—The Living Church. 
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The Meaning of Evangelism 


Evangelism for the World Today: As 
Interpreted by Christian Leaders 
Throughout the World. Edited by 
John R. Mott. (Published for the In- 
ternational Missionary Council by Har- 
per and Bros. $2.50.) 


Dr. Mott tells us, in an introductory sec- 
tion to this book, that we have been wit- 
nessing a new rising world tide of evangel- 
ism. For this reason, the subject was given 
a central position of interest at the recent 
World Christian Conference in India; and 
in order to be prepared for a proper con- 
sideration of the subject, various intro- 
ductory surveys were instituted. Dr. 
Mott, for example, was asked to conduct a 
special inquiry on the subject of the mean- 
ing of evangelism. Three questions were 
drawn up and submitted to about 125 
Christian leaders the world over. Their 
replies to these three questions constitute 
this book. 

The first question asked for a definition 
of evangelism. Each gives his own defini- 
tion; but obviously no one definition com- 
prehends the whole of the subject. Even 
the respondents realize that the subject is 
as difficult to define as life is itself. The 
second question asks what aspect of the 
Gospel seems to them to be more “‘ele- 
vant” than others today. The respondents 
give replies that vary both with their per- 
sonalities and their geography. The third 
question asks what was characteristic of 
their most fruitful evangelistic work, or 
work with which they were associated, or 
had had an opportunity to observe per- 
sonally. Here, too, the replies cannot be 
summed up in.a few words, for they are 
in many cases autobiographical. Yet, as 
Dr. Mott points out, taking into account 
the diversity of the backgrounds of the 
respondents, it is surprising how much they 
all are in agreement on the most vital 
points. They seem to be very much agreed, 
for example, on the need of the personal 
element in evangelism: on the feeling that 
although what a man says is important, 
what he is is even more important. They 
agree, too, that all the Gospel is always 
‘relevant,’ but that particular circum- 
stances, as in the case of mission work 
among the Mohammedans, favor the em- 
phasis of certain aspects of the Gospel 
rather than others. Moreover, differences 
in cultural development require dif- 
ferences of approach; but it is always 
to be with the whole Gospel as the back- 
ground. As examples of the content of 
some of the replies regarding the “‘fruitful- 
ness” of evangelism, two may be instanced: 
one mentions the work of Dwight L. 
Moody as his idea of an example of fruitful 
evangelistic work; another disparages the 
roving evangelist who leaves a wave of 
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emotionalism in his wake but no solid 
results in strengthened churches. 

This book is by no means an easy book 
to read. Each writer has his own pecul- 
jarities of style, to which the reader must 
repeatedly accustom himself; and the ma- 
terial is in some cases exceedingly concise. 
One wishes that Dr. Mott had been able to 
summarize, in greater detail, in his intro- 
ductory section, what might constitute 
even more adequate ‘‘findings’’ of the sur- 
vey. Those findings which he does touch 
upon are expressed rather more technically 
than the layman would desire; couched in 
professional mission stereotypes that al- 
most need translating into “relevant” lay- 
man’s language. Yet, the material pre- 
sented is itself actually so diverse that the 
full value of the symposium can be gained 
only by a painstaking reading of the essays 
themselves; for the gold in these pages must 
of necessity lie scattered here and there, 
and can be mined only by the prospector 
who is willing to dig for it. 

Sheldon Christian. 


* * 


“The Unconscious Arrogance of New 
England’’ 


Highland Shepherds. By Arthur Went- 
worth Hewitt. (Willett, Clark and 
Co. $2.00.) 


Here is a book that is at once delightful 
and exasperating. It is called a book for 
the rural pastor, and it is, but with a few 
exceptions it is just as good for any min- 
ister. Ninety-five percent of it is just as 
applicable to New York or Chicago or 
Hartford as to Plainfield, Vt., where the 
author ministered for many years. For 
instance, in the list of qualities essential to 
the rural pastor, only one, rural-minded- 
ness, is not equally needed in the city. 
Esthetic sensitiveness, mental variety, 
spiritual reality and human love are essen- 
tial everywhere. And the elements listed 
as fatal to the rural pastor would wreck a 
man’s ministry wherever he might be. 

The book is divided into four sections, 
the Person, the Priest, the Preacher, and 
the Pastor, each of them filled with prac- 
tical advice that every minister needs. 
The book ought to be required reading in 
the course on Pastoral Care in every School 
of Religion. Nearly every chapter is il- 
luminated with illustrations of the right 
and wrong ways of ministerial functioning, 
some from the author’s own experience, 
some inherited from the ancient past. 

There is a delightful humor running 
through the book, which often breaks out 
in a word or phrase that is more expressive 
than much exposition. “Any man who 
sleeps in church should do it confiden- 
tially.” A city relative who insists upon 
making a rural wedding into a poor imi- 
tation of an elaborate urban function is 
said to have “an interferiority complex.” 
Preaching when the minister does not have 


faith and conviction himself is called 
“grand larceny of a pulpit.’”’” The minister 
who does not know the personal needs and 
problems of his people through pastoral 
calling receives a deserved rebuke: ‘“‘Make 
sermons without visiting our people? If 
so, then give the physician a pop-gun and 
let him pepper pills at random. Why 
bother to see the patient?”’ 

One emphasis which the book gives is 
needed in both city and country: the mis- 
take and folly of judging a man’s success by 
the size of the place where he preaches. 
There should be recognition of the fact 
that the rural ministry is a specialized field 
of service, not a place of apprenticeship for 
the city church; ministers should be trained 
for it, and dedicate their lives to it, as Dr. 
Hewitt has done. And when they do, it 
should be recognized in the size of the 
salary check. 

The book is so worth while that it may 
seem ungracious to point out its defects. 
Chief among these is the failure to say 
anything about the minister as teacher—or 
as Pedagogue, if we must preserve the allit- 
eration. In most rural churches he has 
large responsibility in the church school, 
if indeed he does not serve as its superin- 
tendent. Pastoral ministry to children and 
adolescents is mentioned, but too briefly, 
but nothing whatever is said about the 
Sunday school or organized young people’s 
work. 

The most exasperating thing about the 
book is the assumption that good rural 
preaching is different from good city 
preaching, as if city congregations found 
delight in dull abstractions. 

The title of the book, too, is misleading, 
a bit of the unconscious arrogance of New 
England, in assuming that the northeastern 
corner of the country is the United States, 
and so that all rural ministers are, or ought 
to be, highland shepherds. Why not low- 
land shepherds? There is not a word in 
it that is not as applicable to the minister 
who serves on the Illinois prairies or on the 
coastal plain of the Carolinas as to the 
one who serves on New England hillsides. 

Perhaps the book would not be so ex- 
asperating to another reviewer who did not 
labor under the handicap of being born 
near the geographical center of Manhattan, 
and who knows that there is not much dif- 
ference in human nature as it is found in 
Times Square and Poseyville. 

Stanley Manning. 


* + 
An Autobiography 
Where My Caravan Has Rested. By 


Burris Jenkins. (Willett, Clark and Co. 
$2.00.) 


This life-story of an outstanding Mid- 
Western minister ought to be required 
reading for all who are in the ministry or 
who think of undertaking it. The author 
tells something of his reason for entering 
this profession, discusses what makes an 
adequate preparation for such a life work 
and warns against some of the commonest 
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youthful mistakes. Its most striking les- 
son is in the sight of a really useful and more 
than ordinarily successful ministry with 
what is made to look like a moderate in- 
vestment of energy. For Mr. Jenkins’ 
suecess has been out of the ordinary, in 
view of his frequent illnesses and his need 
to make great efforts to regain a measure 
of health. Physical handicaps are so 
often used as excuses for relaxing effort 
that it is invigorating to see inside the 
mind of a man who confessed no hindrances 
to an interesting and valuable career in an 
exacting profession. 

Burris Jenkins’ autobiography is there- 
fore a valuable case study, since he won a 
large measure of success as college presi- 
dent, as an all-around newspaper man, as 
war correspondent during the World War, 
as well as in the ministry of a great church 
which he largely created. He was never 
afraid of innovations and found ways to 
popularize his religious teachings in an age 
when the tides of interest seemed to be 
carrying many people away from the 
church. 

As he looks back over his life and tries 
to analyze the influences that contributed 


to his development and to the vitality of 
his many undertakings, he shows what 
steps led to his choice of a life work and 
the ways by which his ideas were developed. 
Though he has held his fellowship with the 
denomination known as Disciples, the in- 
fluence of an obscure but wise older min- 
ister led him to become a universalist as 
regards human destiny, a unitarian as to 
the person of Jesus, and a higher critic 
when that position was dangerous. He 
supported the co-operative movement and 
wrote at least one novel in its behalf. 

After he had been several years in Kan- 
sas City he carried his church out of his de- 
nomination over a difference about the 
form of membership—a vital controversy 
in that Church at that time. Later he was 
invited to come back into the fold, but 
his church has long been known as the 
Linwood Avenue Community Church, and 
has attracted a vast membership and ac- 
complished a great work. 

Inevitably, in a life so filled with varied 
concerns some notions appear that are sur- 
prising in one usually so fair-minded and 
tolerant. His antipathy toward women 

(Continued on page 1185) 
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On Sunday, Dec. 17, at the little white 
house, North Oxford, Mass., there will be 
a simple observance of the approaching an- 
niversary of the birthday of Clara Barton, 
and from 12.30 to six in the afternoon the 
latehstring will be out to all visitors. 

Some of the young people from the 
Worcester churches are coming to sing 
carols, to hang greens. In the Registra- 
tion Room the round table will be set with 
period silver and candles. 

Weather and driving conditions per- 
mitting, Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Miss 
Clara A. Adams, and Mrs. Daniel L. Tay- 
lor, members of the Birthplace Committee, 
Mrs. Joseph Beach and Miss Adeline M. 
Bisco of Worcester hope to be present to 
pour tea. They will be assisted by the 
Junior Girls of Worcester, who are to wear 
gowns of their grandmothers’ day. 

For Universalists too far away to come, 
we hope you will share with us in the spirit 
of this venture, and be reminded to have 
ready the red candle to light in your home 
on Christmas Day. 

Gertrude M. Whipple, Chairman, 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. 
* * 


That 2,400 Christmas Stockings have 
been sent out this year is most encourag- 
ing. Knowing that some groups are 
again using the 1938 stockings, we believe 


that the total being filled is much larger. 
In making returns please do not send filled 
stockings through the mail. The money 
should go through the regular channels to 
the state treasurers. State chairmen of 
Clara Barton Birthplace Work will appre- 
ciate a card telling them how many stock- 
ings will be filled in your church. 
G. M. W. 
ao * 
ADULT EDUCATION 


I The Bible in Life 
II Personal Faith and Experience 
III Christian Family Life 
IV Church Living and Outreach 


Our fifth topic in this program of adult 
education is Community Issues. 

If our religion is to be made effective, it 
must be applied to our daily lives and to 
the lives of others, as we indicated last 
week. This means that, sooner or later, 
we turn from the problems of the individual 
to the problems of the community. 

It has been said that adults dislike study; 
that too often we jump to conclusions 
based on some prejudice or emotion, in- 
stead of solid fact. This is a weakness 
which our group in adult religious educa- 
tion should recognize and attempt to over- 
come. And one good way of overcoming 
it is through the study of the local com- 
munity. 

People in town or city need little urging 
to think about municipal problems. It 
is easy to cultivate a community mind or 
spirit which, with direction, will undertake 
a careful study of community problems. 
But it is most important that this shall 


lead to decisions, to the formation of 
opinions, based on real knowledge. 

What is the stand of my community on 
drink? What are we doing for under- 
privileged youth? What are our recrea- 
tional facilities? What is our health rat- 
ing? What are we doing in our slum areas 
to improve housing? What are the fire 
hazards in our schools, theaters, and in 
other public buildings? How do our edu- 
cational institutions rank in the state, in 
the nation? Do our publie schools have 
health, including dental, examinations? 
How many of our children, relatively, are 
in church schools? And how many of our 
adults are churchgoers? Do we carry on 
any adult education program, such as free 
lectures or courses of study? What is the 
condition of our libraries? : 

These are but a few of the lines of 
thought which might be developed through 
discussion in our groups and assigned for 
study and report. 

What is there to do in our community? 
This might be taken as the general topic 
for a series of meetings on the indicated 
themes, all with the purpose of developing 
Christian social action. 

And what is Christian social action? 
In “Adults in Action,” issued by the Na- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
(15 cents, 32 pages) is this excellent an- 
swer: “Christian social action is intelli- 
gently planned individual or group ac- 
tivity for the purpose of making our social 
institutions just and co-operative and con- 
ducive to the redemptive purpose of 
Christ.” It is to this purpose that our 
study in this particular part of our course 
should be directed. There are many sub- 
jects for consideration in addition to those 
indicated, and it is probable that a rather 
long period of time will be required for 
adequate study and the presentation of 
findings; but the time given will be more 
than rapid in helpful results not only to the 
community but to the individual. 

Next week, the sixth in this series: 
Major Social Problems. 

M.S.L. 


* * 


THE CHURCH 


This is the Church for which I strive; 

The Church of the warm heart, of the open 
mind, of the adventurous spirit; 

The Church that cares, that heals hurt 
lives, 

That comforts old people, that challenges 
youth; 

That knows no divisions of culture or class, 

No frontier, geographical or social; 

The Church of the people, high as the ideals. 
of Jesus. 

Low as the humblest human; a working 
Church, 

A worshiping Church, a Church that in- 
terprets the truth in the terms of truth;. 

That inspires courage for this life and hope- 
for the life to come; 

The Church of the living God. 

Adapted from World Call. 
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Church Schools and Religious Prato 


The General Sunday School 


JUNIORS DISCOVER PEOPLE WHO 
HAVE NO CHRISTMAS 


The following responsive reading was 
prepared by a group of boys and girls and 
their leader who had done some thinking 
together and who were having experiences 
with people for whom life holds plenty of 
problems. It was used one December in a 
junior department worship service whose 


theme was “To Those Who Have No 
Christmas.” 
Leader: We have come together during 


these busy and happy days of prepara- 
tion for Christmas for a few minutes of 
thought and prayer. We are to think of 
what Christmas means, to look into our 
own hearts to see if they are in tune 
with its true spirit. 


All: For the happiness that comes into all 
the world at Christmas time; for the 
unselfish gifts; for the rejoicing of chil- 
dren; for the satisfactions that come to 
old people; for the lights and colors in 
windows and stores and church— 


Leader: Our minds go out today to all 
those who will have no Christmas. 
For children of poverty, looking in at 
store windows, devouring with their 
eyes that which they can never touch— 


All: We pray that kind hearts somewhere, 
prompted by Thy spirit, will lovingly, 
and not too late, provide. 

Leader: For fathers and mothers who sit 
in cold and wretched homes, dreading 
the questions of little children who ask 
what they are to have for Christmas 
and crushed by the fact that older chil- 
dren are already too wise to ask— 


All: We pray Thy blessing and some 
fresh evidence of Thy love. Grant, O 
God, speedy success to all those who 
labor for the day when poverty shall 
be no more. 

Leader: For the children of the unem- 
ployed; for cripples, invalids and shut- 
ins; for boys and girls and men and 
women in reformatories and prisons; for 
men away from their homes in lumber 
camps and construction crews; for sailors 
and stokers in the holds of great ships; 
for explorers; for the deaf, the blind, the 
speechless; for all those who in any way 
are denied full access to the joys of these 
days— 

All: We offer unto Thee our thoughts of 
loving sympathy and earnest good will. 
Grant unto us the courage and willing- 
ness to give ourselves to every effort 
being made to bring about a better 
world in which poverty shall not crush 

- the minds and bodies of our fellowmen. 
Give us the will to learn and the patience 
to work. Make us strong of faith to 
believe in the day when sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall be no more. 


Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


A candle is a lovely thing 
To light for him tonight, 
A brave white candle straight and 
tall 
To make the darkness bright. 
So white he was, so tall and straight, 
That all the world was lit, 
A pathway widening out ahead, 
As he walked into it. 
A candle burning in the night, 
A symbol of the one 
Who shed a glow of radiant light 
Until his work was done. 
Grace Noll Crowell. 
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Leader: Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with man, and he will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. 


All: And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for 
the former things are passed away. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR OUR 
PUPILS? 


Some say yes; others, no. Each year 
church school boards and Christmas party 
committees wrestle with the question. 
Those adults who fondly remember their 
childhood days when no Sunday school 
Christmas “entertainment”? was complete 
without a box of candy, an orange and a 
present, plead for a continuance of this 
good old custom. An equal number of 
grown-up people insist that church school 
should teach pupils to think of others 
rather than themselves; that presents, if 
presents there must be, should be for chil- 
dren in need, not for those who already 


have more than they know what to do 
with. 

The forced economy of the past few 
years has caused many a school to give up 
the orange or the box of candy or both. 
Many, however, while asking that gifts 
be brought for others, still give a present 
to each child. Sometimes the school treas- 
ury pays for this or at least contributes 
toward it, but often the teacher assumes 
this responsibility. 

The kind of present given has Manual 
greatly in recent years. Instead of dupli- 
cating what many a child has already found 
in his stocking at home on Christmas 
morning (or will, if the party precedes 
Dec. 25) the tendency is to give something 
in keeping with the purpose and spirit of 
the church school. Fortunately an in- 
creasing number of such things are avail- 
able and for a price within the reach of all. 

Thus one school last year gave to each 
child in kindergarten and primary classes 
a copy of “Prayers for Little Children’’— 
the attractive little volume (edited by 
Mary Alice Jones of the International 
Council of Religious Education) which 
Woolworth’s admits has been a “best 
seller” since its appearance two years ago. 
To junior girls went envelopes of chil- 
dren of different countries, to be cut out, 
with colorful costumes, etc. To boys, 
suitable books of stories, stressing the 
note of interdependence and world friend- 
ship. None of these exceeded 10 cents 
apiece in price. 

For older pupils the gifts cost a bit more, 
but the same care was used in choosing 
them. In each case a book, a gift from 
another country, or something related to 
the unit of study with which the group 
was then occupied—each elicited en- 
thusiastic response from its recipients. 

Bo * 


CHRISTMAS SPIRITUALS 


The query of one of our church school 
workers who was preparing an interna- 
tional Christmas service for her church 
school was turned over to Miss Katharine 
I. Yerrinton for answering. In case any 
one else is wondering if there are any Negro 
spirituals written especially for Christmas, 
we are glad to pass on this information. 
In a publication from H. T. Fitz Simons 
(Chicago, Ill.) called ‘‘Noels—A Collec- 
tion of Christmas Songs,’’ by Marx and 
Anne Oberndorfer, there are three, ‘“‘Go 
Tell It on the Mountain,” ““De New Born 
Baby,’ “Rise up Shepherds ’n’ Foller.’”’ 
(Paper editions 50 cents, bound volume 
with legendary and historical notes, $1.00.) 


* * 


Man may be superior, but you'll notice 
that no other animal waits until he’s old 
enough to die before he learns how to live. 
—Selected. 
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Among Our Churches 


Ohio 

IN making up the current issue of the Ohio 

Universalist it was discovered that the 

two pages of local news items were crowded 

out because of so much other copy. There- 

fore, it was decided to send the news to 
the Leader. 

Associations and special meetings have 
been the order this fall. The Jersey church 
celebrated its 110th anniversary with 
appropriate services. Dr. George Cross 
Baner celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of his ordination at the annual homecoming 
at Akron. Installation services were held 
for Dr. F. B. Bishop, in the Rockland 
church, which is the one known as the 
Belpre church. 

The Associations had interesting meet- 
ings. At the Ballou Association meeting 
in Milford, plans were made for the ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary in two 
years. The Montgomery Association made 
plans for its 100th anniversary next year. 
Any person who has any information in 
regard to the records of the Association 
is requested to send it to U. S. Ray, 
New Madison. The Alcony church was 
the host this year. At the Miami Associa- 
tion meeting in Cincinnati, the occasion 
was a farewell to the Olson family. A 
committee was appointed to confer with 
the Ballou Association looking toward 
possible uniting of these two Associations. 

In three different churches a somewhat 
similar movement has started, without any 
concerted plan. The oldest is in North 
Olmsted, where a group of women who 
could not meet in the afternoons have 
formed an evening club. This was or- 
ganized over a year ago. This year they 
have printed a good-looking program and 
the plans for the year look interesting. At 
Milford an evening group has been formed 
of the women of the church. No definite 
plans or organization have been formu- 
lated. They are considering helping the 
Red Cross work in any way they can. 
Their meetings are held once a month in 
the evening. Columbus has a group of 
young women who meet in the evening. 
They have chosen no name nor do they 
have definite organization, but they have 
decided to take the definite project of 
making layettes for the North Carolina 
mountaineers. 

We do not like to have our ministers 
leave the state. But we are giving our 
best wishes to Rev. Carl H. Olson for con- 
tinued good work, such as he has given to 
Ohio, in his new field at Minneapolis, 
Minn. We are glad to welcome former 
workers back to the state. Dr. F. B. 
Bishop started his work in the Washing- 
ton Circuit Nov. 1. Rev. Ralph P. Boyd 
comes to Cincinnati Dec. 17. Dr. Bishop 
has served Ohio as minister of the Colum- 
bus church and as State Superintendent. 
Mr. Boyd grew up in Ohio and served in 


Letter 


the Kent church for a short time. 
glad to welcome both back to Ohio. 

There are a number of churches needing 
ministers. Most of these must, of neces- 
sity, be in a circuit. Therefore, it is dif- 
ficult to find the right minister. To tide 
over this situation, two churches are hav- 
ing services under local leaders. At 
Blanchester, Rev. R. S. Kellerman is 
conducting a series on “Beacon Lights of 
the Christian Church.”’ At Milford, Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley began holding services 
once a month on Noy. 26. Both of these 
plans will continue until a minister is 
found for the circuit. 


We are 


We had a good representation at Wash- 
ington and are all ready to do our share 
toward helping the forward movements 
planned there. We are proud of the rep- 
resentative from Ohio at the Convention 
banquet, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. We 
knew he could give a good speech. Mrs. 
Kline, as treasurer of the W. N. M. A,; 
Rev. Carl H. Olson as chairman of the 
Committee on Official Reports; Rev. Har- 
riet E. Druley as a member of the Creden- 
tial Committee—all gave a good account- 
ing of themselves and represented Ohio 
ably. All in all, we feel that Ohio is going 
ahead with the rest of the denomina- 
tion. 

Harriet E. Druley. 


Massachusetts Letter 


EALLY wonderful things are being 
done by the Universalists in the 
Wakefield parish. The hurricane of a 
year ago last September did considerable 
damage to the church building, to the bell 
tower in particular. The Methodist church 
plant at Wakefield, in the same storm, was 
almost wrecked. The Universalist group at 
once invited the Methodists to come over 
to our church where the two congregations 
could work and worship together. The 
invitation was promptly accepted, and, as 
the Universalists were at the time without 
a regular minister, the Methodist pastor, 
Rev. R. M. Standish, has been serving as 
the preacher for the united groups. 

On the night of last July 15, there was a 
fire in the Universalist plant. So great was 
the damage that the united congregations, 
the two church schools, and the young 
people’s societies, were forced to seek new 
quarters. They moved over to the Lafa- 
yette building, using Lafayette Hall. 

The water poured upon the church 
building to extinguish the fire, which was 
mostly confined to the roof and attic, de- 
stroyed the ceilings, which had to be re- 
moved. The men of the church since the 
first of September have put in every Tues- 
day and Friday night and Saturday after- 
noon in clearing away the debris and in 
aiding the building contractor to restore 
the plant. Fourteen of these men removed 
ten truckloads of plastering materials 
and other debris without any expense to 
the church except that of the truck. 
The same workers removed 3,400 square 
feet of the temporary roof, drawing all of 
the nails, so that the planks could be used 
for the flooring of the attic and for the 
first floor of the new addition, thirteen by 
fifty-two feet, at the rear of the plant. 

Steel columns to the number of thirty- 
five have been placed between the parti- 
tions. The columns support steel trusses, 
and the roof rests upon these trusses. 
Downstairs ten large wooden posts, which 
heretofore have interfered with comfort- 
able seeing across the room, have been re- 


moved and steel supports now hold the 
floor. 

The damage by the fire figures up to 
$17,000. The insurance will care for 
$14,500. The sum of $1,100 has been paid 
on the contents and the organ. It is es- 
timated that about $2,000 will be required 
to replace the organ. A memorial organ 
fund has been started and already $1,000 
has been given. 

While doing the work of repairing, the 
parish, in the addition at the rear, will pro- 
vide ample stage and side room accommo- 
dations for the social and entertainment 
features of a modern church. And last, 
but by no means the least, the kitchen will 
be brought up to the latest ideas of con- 
venience. At the end of all this work upon 
the building, the corps of men have turned 
to the furnishings. One hundred and 
thirty-nine chairs have been washed with 
ammonia, rubbed with mineral wool, and 
varnished. Best of all, the men and 
women who have been doing this work will 
go back into their renewed church building 
with the consciousness that they them- 
selves have made it what it is, and have 
done it without burdening themselves with 
the depressing load of a debt. 

Another matter of interest to many 
readers is that of the way in which the 
vacancies in several of the Massachusetts: 
pastorates are being filled. On Monday 
evening, Nov. 27, the united groups of the 
First Church and Grace Church in Lowell 
elected as their next minister Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, D. D. Dr. Valentine has been 
for the past seven years the minister of 
the Unitarian church in Lynn. The new 
pastorate in Lowell will begin with the 
first Sunday in February, although Dr. 
Valentine will preach in Grace Church 
on several of the intervening Sundays. — 

At Annisquam on Tuesday evening, 
Noy. 28, Morris R. Robinson, of the 
School of Religion in Tufts College, was 
chosen pastor of the churches in Annis- 
quam and Rockport. Mr. Robinson is a 
graduate of the University of Maine. He 
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is a member of the Universalist church in 
Bangor, Maine. After a year’s training in 
the Bangor Theological School, Mr. Rob- 
inson has been engaged in C. C. C. camp 
work. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson and their 
two young sons will live in the parsonage in 
Annisquam. 

Philip R. Giles of Tufts College has been 
engaged as the regular student minister at 
Southbridge. Mr. Giles, like Mason Mc- 
Ginness, now in charge of the Unitarian 
ehurch in East Boston, comes from the 
church in Haverhill. 

Rey. Brainard F. Gibbons closed his 
work in Monson with the service on Nov. 
26 and began his new pastorate in Law- 
rence on Sunday, Dec. 3. The Monson 
church is at once engaged in the considera- 
tion of a successor to Mr. Gibbons. 

For the past year, word has come to the 
State Superintendent from several sources 
that in the removal of people from one 
section of the state to another quite a siz- 
able company of Universalists are now 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff were at 
home from four to eight p. m. Nov. 30 at 
their new home, 2 Atherton Road, Win- 
chester, Mass. This beautiful house, of 
the Cape Cod type, of seven rooms, stands 
on Winchester Heights commanding a 
lovely view. It was begun in August and 
completed Oct. 31. 

Millard H. Jencks, chairman of the 
board of trustees of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, will retire as a partner of Ginn 
and Co. on Jan. 1, to devote himself to his 
many interests outside of his firm. 

Mrs. Phebe Annin Ames Palmer ob- 
served her 103d birthday Nov. 29. She 
is now residing with her son, Louis Annin 
Ames, at Essex Fells, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Allison of Sylva, 
N. C., who had the misfortune to be 
robbed of their baggage at the Washing- 
ton Convention, send through us a mes- 
sage of thanks to the loyal Universalists 
who stood by and helped out. 


Rey. Clarence L. Eaton of Amesbury, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
local ministers’ association. 

Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, D. D., pastor of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Unitarian church since 
1932, has accepted a call to Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Lowell, Mass. 


Only a few days after Miss Eleanor Bis- 
sell and Miss Flora Harper returned to 
their home in Pasadena, Calif., Miss 
Harper fell in the house and broke her hip. 


On Thanksgiving Day evening, Nov. 
30, in Crane Memorial Chapel, Tufts 
College, Miss Muriel Claire Johnson, of 
Swampscott, Mass., and Norman James 
Randell, of Amesbury, Mass., were united 
in marriage by Rev.C.H. Emmons. The 
bride and groom were attended by Miss 
Chellis F. Munro of Marblehead, Mass., 


residents of Needham, a beautiful town in 
which there is no Universalist organization. 
One family in this group were visitors at 
the meetings at Ferry Beach last summer— 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. Norman K. 
Brookes of 27 Stevens Road, Needham. 
Inspired by the spirit of Ferry Beach and 
what they heard there, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookes offered their home as a meeting 
place for a Universalist service. Such a 
service was held on Sunday forenoon, 
Nov. 26. There were fourteen present and 
the interest shown was plainly in the di- 
rection of future meetings. Accordingly 
another meeting is being planned for Sun- 
day, Dec. 31. An informal survey in 
Needham reveals the fact that there are 
above forty Universalists in the town, 
most of whom came from regular Uni- 
versalist parishes in the eastern part of the 
state. An effort will be made to reach 
every available Universalist for the preach- 
ing service on the final day of the year. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


and George H. Davis, of White Plains, 
N. Y., and the double ring service was used. 
For a number of years Miss Johnson has 
been serving as secretary to Joseph W. 
Morton, alumni secretary of Tufts College. 
She is the daughter of Mrs. James W. 
Johnson, Swampscott. Mr. Randell, who 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George E. Ran- 
dell, Amesbury, is sales manager for a 
Haverhill, Mass., firm. Mr. and Mrs. 
Randell will reside in Haverhill. 


Rey. Clarence B. Etsler of Claremont, 
N. H., delivered an address full of wit and 
sense before the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture at the last session, against the bill to 
consider skunks vermin to be killed on 
sight. He showed the enormous economic 
value of skunks in destroying grubs, cut- 
worms, army worms and beetles. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rev. Douglas Frazier, pastor. 
Congregations have been increasing since 
the opening of church Sept. 10. The 
church school is under the leadership of an 
executive committee, and a new parish 
committee on religious education has been 
appointed by the trustees. The Y. P. 
C. U., meeting Sunday afternoons in the 
parish house, is having varied programs, 
among which were a talk on etiquette for 
young people and a talk on court pro- 
cedure. The group had a Hallowe’en 
party and entertained the state organiza- 
tion at its Armistice ball. The members 
have recently obtained thirteen new sub- 
scribers to The Christian Leader. The 
Women’s Union held its annual penny-a- 
day supper Nov. 16, serving 275 persons 
in the dining-room. A brief entertainment 
followed, after which the boxes were 
opened. The contents assured the pay- 
ment in full of the union’s annual pledge 
for the running expenses of the parish. 


On Nov. 24 the King’s Daughters cele- 
brated their forty-fifth anniversary with a 
banquet at which they reviewed their his- 
tory and looked forward with optimism to 
the future. Mr. Frazier was the preacher 
at the Malden union Thanksgiving service 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 29, at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. 


Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Cloyd H. Valen- 
tine, D. D., pastor-elect, preached Dec. 3 
and will preach again Dec. 17. The Mas- 
sachusetts Convention will send supply 
preachers on Dec. 10, 24 and 31. The 
Christmas sale, dinner, and entertainment 
are scheduled for Dee. 7. The Young 
Women’s Club will hold a Christmas party 
Dec. 12. The Christmas party of the 
Social Union will be held at the home of 
Mrs. J. E. Staveley Dec. 14. It is gratify- 
ing to the officers of the church to see the 
steady growth in the Sunday congrega- 
tions. The financial condition of the 
church is the most promising for years. 
The year will close with all bills paid and 
the pledges are sufficient to guarantee the 
budget as planned. George Randall, treas- 
urer of the parish, died suddenly Sunday 
morning, Nov. 26. 


Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pastor. 
At the evening service on Dec. 10 Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker of Waltham will speak 
on the second principle in the statement 
of faith, “We avow faith in the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus.” 


Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Rose began Dee. 3 his 
annual pre-Christmas series on the life and 
teachings of Jesus, to which the people 
have come to look forward. This year’s 
subjects are “The Essence of the Mas- 
ter,’ ““The Substance of the Master,’’ and 
“The Acceptance of the Master.’’ On 
Christmas Eve the candlelighting service 
will be preceded by an illustrated reading 
of Handel’s Messiah, the quartet and 
chorus of the church contributing the 
music. The year opened in September 
with an unusually large number of activi- 
ties in prospect. The Every Day Club of 
women is holding a series of book reviews 
in addition to their monthly suppers. The 
Pullman Mission completed a _ similar 
series, netting more than $200. The 
Couples Club has grown to the point where 
serious consideration must be given to 
limiting the membership to bounds where- 
in sociability is still possible. A carpet 
fund was started by our council of execu- 
tives under the leadership of the treasurer 
of the parish, and, with the quartet giving 
their services, a concert was held in No- 
vember which brought in $950. The 
church school has been running well over 
200 every Sunday, all children and young 
people; while the Y. P. C. U. is stronger in 
spirit than ever because of the national 
convention last summer. One valuable 
feature of the church year is the reception 
tendered the minister each year in Oc- 
tober; a fine social occasion timed to re- 
unite the people after the summer interim. 
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North Attleboro.—Rev. Gilbert A. Pot- 
ter, pastor. The annual parish fair under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Social was held 
Nov. 1 and 8 and netted $546. At the 
November meeting of the men’s club it 
was voted to buy the church a vacuum 
cleaner. Plans were also made for the 
annual play under the auspices of the club. 
Rehearsals for “You Can’t Take It with 
You,” the Pulitzer Prize play, will begin in 
January. The members of the Y. P. C. U. 
entertained the Y. P. C. U. League on Dec. 
3 with a program including a worship ser- 
vice in the church, an organ recital, games 
and refreshments. League members were 
present from Attleboro, Franklin, Fox- 
boro, and Woonsocket. The church enter- 
tained the Rhode Island Conference on 
Nov. 15, afternoon and evening. The 
theme was ‘The Washington Conven- 
tion.’’ Speakers included Mrs. George H. 
Ball of Swampscott, Fred B. Perkins of 
Providence, and Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood 
of Woonsocket. A new junior choir or- 
ganized in the fall sings an anthem in the 
church school and at the church service 
monthly. Recent accessions include new 
copper lights for the front doors of the 
church, new offering plates for the Inter- 
mediate department and a new silk Chris- 
tian flag. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. That the pastor might have a 
few extra days in Washington and New 
York at the time of the General Conven- 
tion, the church service on Oct. 22 was 
taken over by the young people. William 
McLean conducted the service, Miss 
Vesba Strong read the scripture and of- 
fered the prayer and Richard Burns gave 
the sermon. The annual harvest supper in 
October was a social and financial success. 
In spite of a severe storm about thirty-five 
members and friends of the church school 
gathered in the vestry for a Hallowe’en 
party arranged by the superintendent. 
The church was represented at the New 
England get-together in Worcester by the 
pastor and two laymen. 


New York 


Floral Park—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
pastor. On Sept. 27 the annual parish 
meeting was held. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Edward Windecker dinner was 
served to 125 people. Letters of congratu- 
lations and best wishes from Dr. Robert 
Cummins and Louis Annin Ames were 
read. All reports showed progress during 
the year. The main item of business was 
the decision of the parish to begin a cam- 
paign to free the church of all debt by 
November, 1941, the tenth anniversary of 
the dedication of the church. Dr. Fred C. 
Leining of Syracuse gave a stirring talk. 
Six delegates represented the church at the 
State Convention in Rochester in October. 
Four delegates attended the Washington 
Convention. The one big problem at 
present is to find room for the ever increas- 


ing church school, which now numbers 115. 
A high school department is now being or- 
ganized and it is hoped to secure a high 
school teacher to lead it. The Women’s 
League held a successful card party Nov. 
16. Mrs. William H. Bassett was chair- 
man. Six teachers were present at. the 
Metropolitan Universalist Sunday School 
Institute Nov. 28 at the Church of Good 
Tidings, Brooklyn. Congregations are 
steadily increasing. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator.—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. The annual meeting of 
the church was held Noy. 13 with a roll 
call supper at 6.30 p. m., followed by a 
symposium on the Washington Convention. 
The speakers were: Mrs. Henry P. Stone, 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley and Fred B. 
Perkins. The business meeting was then 
held, and Joseph H. Davie was elected 
president and James T. McNary, Jr., 
clerk. The Mediator Fellowship held a 
victory supper for the victorious mem- 
bership team and the members added 
during the course of the year. Charles 
Harmon was elected president. Fifteen 
new members have enlisted in the fellow- 
ship. The Panadelphie Club is dressing 
dolls and repairing toys as Christmas 
presents for needy children. Thanksgiving 
baskets were also sent out by this or- 
ganization and the Y. P.C.U. The Media- 
tor Alliance is making curtains for the 
windows in the parish house. The first 
Friday of each month the Alliance holds a 
cafeteria supper, which is well attended. 
The union Thanksgiving service was held 
in Trinity Methodist Church, with five 
churches participating. Each year shows 
an increase in attendance in this and the 
union Lenten services. The church school 
is selling Christmas cards again this year. 
The Y. P. C. U. again won second prize 
for attendance at the interstate ball in 
Malden. Foster Caddell, Jr., was re- 
elected president of the Y. P. C. U. at its 
annual meeting. The Interstate Y. P. 
C. U. State News, which is printed at the 
Mediator and whose editor is Russell L. 
Mowry, has published some unusually 
good issues recently. The first Rhode 
Island State Conference was held in North 
Attleboro on Wednesday, Nov. 15. The 
theme for the afternoon session was “High- 
lights of the General Convention,” pre- 
sented by various ministers. The evening 
session had as its speaker Fred B. Perkins, 
who spoke on “General Convention Busi- 
ness.”’ 

Wisconsin _ 

Mukwonago. — Rev. James Stewart 
Diem, pastor. On Friday, Dee. 1, the En- 
tertainers’ Club and Ladies’ Aid were 
luncheon guests of the pastor and his wife 
in Milwaukee. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey of 
the Unitarian church of that city gave a 
book review. Plans are being made for the 
annual Christmas party of the Sunday 
school on Christmas Eve and for a young 
people’s party on Dec. 9. Mrs. Diem re- 


cently addressed the ladies on her experi- 
ences in settlement work in New York City. 
A large box of clothing is being sent by the 
parish to one of our groups in North Caro- 
lina. On Sunday, Jan. 7, Young People’s 
Day will be observed. An attractive bulle- 
tin is planned for the holiday season. Mr. 
Diem is now a member of the Milwaukee 
County Council of Churches. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Katharine I. Yerrinton of Arlington, 
Mass., is a student and teacher of music. 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. : 

Dr. George Craig Stewart is Bishop 
(Protestant Episcopal) of Chicago. 

Dr. Hugh Vernon White is secretary of 
the Home Department of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Milton, Mass. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Dr. Melvin H. Laatsch, professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Vermont and favorably known for his 
fine courses at Ferry Beach, will be avail- 
able in or near Boston as a pulpit or plat- 
form speaker, during the latter part of 
December. His topic will be along the 
line of our American attitude toward world 
affairs. For further information or ap- 
pointment, address Professor Laatsch at 
the University of Vermont, or Dr. Arthur 
I. Andrews, 19A Forest Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., tel. Eliot 1775. 


a a 


GOLDEN WEDDING OF THE LEES 


At the golden wedding celebration of 
Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee in Stam- 
ford, Ct., there were 175 guests, and mes- 
sages came from far-distant places as well 
as from places near by. The churches that 
Dr. Lee served in Gloucester and Phila- 
delphia sent beautiful flowers. 

The Stamford Advocate published the fol- 
lowing interesting sketch: 

John Clarence Lee and Miss Helena 
Crumett were married Noy. 25, 1889, in 
Boston. : 

Graduated from St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity and Harvard College, Dr. Lee was or- 
dained in the Universalist ministry in 1881. 
He became professor of homiletics. at 
Lombard College, Galesburg, IIl., in 1884 
and was elected vice-president of the 
school in 1892. After being elected to the 
office of president of Lombard College, he 
was called to the presidency of his Alma 
Mater, St. Lawrence, in 1896. His father 
had served this college as its first presi- 
dent. While he served as president of St. 
Lawrence, Tufts College conferred upon 
him the degree of S. T. D. in 1896. ‘ 

Since leaving the educational field, Dr. 
Lee has served as minister of Uni st 
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churches; Church of the Restoration in 
Philadelphia, for twenty years; First Uni- 
versalist Church of Gloucester, for ten 
years. Upon his resignation as minister 
of the Gloucester church to travel around 
the world, he was elected minister emeritus 
of this, the first Universalist church in 
America. Recently Dr. Lee came to Stam- 
ford to reopen the Universalist church 
here. He is honorary president of the 
Stamford Historical Society. 

Throughout his ministry, Dr. Lee has 
been known for his warm friendship and 
keen interest in those who needed his ser- 
vices. This great interest in his fellowmen 
has brought him and Mrs. Lee to this 
anniversary with a host of friends. 

Dr. Lee is a native of Woodstock, Vt., 
his father, John Stebbins Lee, having been 
born near there in Vernon. 

Mrs. Lee was born in Boston and was 
graduated from the Boston School of Ora- 
tory and the Ecole de Déclamation in 
Paris. Before her marriage to Dr. Lee, 
she was a member of the faculty of Lom- 
bard College. 

Dr. Lee was president of the Gloucester 
Historical Society, and also of the Stam- 
ford Historical Society. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lee have six children: 
Cuthbert Lee, who is head of the American 
Documentation Institute in Washington, 
D. C.; Albert Fuad Jumblatt, an adopted 
son, of the Syrian family of that name, now 
a physician in San Diego; Mrs. Harold M. 
March of Swarthmore College, the former 
Dorothy Lee; Mrs. Geoffrey Travers 
Butler of Tasmania, the former Constance 
Lee; Mrs. William B. Wiegand of New 
York and Old Greenwich, the former 
Janet Lee, and Roland Lee, who is with the 
Brown’s Refrigeration Corp., New York. 
Dr. and Mrs. Lee have eleven grandchil- 


dren. 
k 5 


THE MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Officers of the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association for 1939-1941 are: President, 
Rey. Cornelius A. Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; vice-president, Rev. G. Douglas 
Frazier, Malden, Mass.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, 
Vt. 

Rey. Carl H. Olson, who was elected to 
the office of secretary-treasurer at the 
Washington Convention, was ineligible on 
account of his connection with the Board 
of Trustees of the General Convention. 
Therefore, the president has appointed Mr. 
Hoyt to fill the position. 

* ae 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The Universalist Club of Boston will 
meet on Monday, Dee. 11, at six p. m., at 
the Hotel Bellevue. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent, will be in charge, and there will 
be a discussion of the plan for the survey of 
the Universalist Church, with emphasis 
upon greater moral support of the church 
by all men, and all that this implies. 


At the November meeting the following 
were elected active members: Rev. G. 
Douglas Frazier, Malden; Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst, Brookline; Eugene H. Adams 
and Robert Dick, Tufts College; David 
D. Rose, Newton; Alvar W. Polk, West 
Roxbury. A new member is expected in 
December. Are there others? 

Guests $1.50. Prospective members 
$1.00. Notify the secretary. 

James D. Tillinghast, Secretary, 
6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1180) 
as teachers leads him to the naive notion 
that the unemployment problem could be 
solved by putting ten million young 
men into teaching positions. He makes 
no effort to think what effect the substitu- 
tion of ten million unemployed women for 
the men who would be given their places 
would have on the world. But everyone 
has some blind spots, so we should not 
eavil over such an idea, when it is offset 
by so much breadth, enthusiasm for life 
and for service and so much vital work 
done. 


: 4 
Those who follow the caravan of}Burris 
Jenkins in its wide journeyings will have a 
delightful and often instructive experience. 
Effie McCollum Jones. 


* * 


That Patient Old Ass 


Which Way, Democracy. By Wilfrid 
Parsons, S. J. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


That patient old ass, Democracy, has 
endured many a betrayal, many a drub- 
bing. As the one and only democrat now 
residing in the County of Cook, perhaps I 
may be permitted to cite the present ad- 
ministration as a perfect specimen of 
parody. As for castigation, surely nothing 
can be added to our unique and unanswer- 
able political satire—Plooriboostah. Or if 
we go from misleading words to certain 
things, who can surpass Uncle Valentine, 
who drove about the countryside “not in 
the spirit of ostentatious display, but in 
order to demonstrate to the people the 
fallacies of democracy’? Above all, we 
must be on our guard against signs and 
slogans. To slap one’s friends on the back 
and to spit on the ffoor are perhaps not 
complete guarantees of orthodoxy. 

With the author of ‘Which ayeys 
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Democracy?” we may readily agree that 
all forms of human government are neces- 
sary evils. They are evil in that they 
impose restrictions on liberty, and they 
are necessary because not all the species 
has evolved to the plane of humanity. 
No one form of government may be sanely 
regarded as a panacea, and all forms must 
struggle against their logical opposites and 
contradictories. That democracy should 
appear at present to be in twilight is 
searcely surprising since it is, ex vi termini, 
the ideal of social control which demands 
the most constant vigilance and the high- 
est grade of disinterested public service 
upon the part of all of its adherents. We 
need not fear the various isms cited here 
as perils so much as the elevation of crooks, 
morons, and lunatics to the superb inso- 
lence of Jack-in-office. 

From the assault on liberalism we must 
dissent completely. The political philos- 
ophy of Thomas Mann is a sufficient and 
triumphant refutation of the views ex- 
pressed in the essay under review. So is the 
sonnet of Robert Browning. Liberalism, 
the foundation of our Constitution, the sole 
guarantee of what social and intellectual 
freedom we have—crescat, floreat. . 

C. B. Cooper. 


*>% 


A Lot for the Money 


We Americans. (Atlantic Monthly. 
25 cents.) 


Here is the book to have at hand the 
next time your super-patriot friend makes 
some such inane remark as “‘Why don’t 
they go back where they came from?” It 
should be worth the while of some zealot for 
truly liberal Americanism to peddle it 
from door to door in the manner of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

It is in Reader’s Digest style, containing 
extracts and condensations from. the works 
of more than twenty prominent authors, 
in refutation of the doctrines of Racism, 
in a setting forth of our own national ori- 
gins and inheritances from other nation- 
alities, and in comparison of the processes 
of our American democracy with those of 
dictatorship. 

This book is a lot for the money and de- 
serving of wide distribution. 

Lyman Achenbach. 


Obituary 


Mary E. Ferris 


Mary E. Ferris, wife of Cornelius Ferris of Washing- 
ton, D. C., died at the Takoma Park Sanatorium, 
Nov. 16. Although she had been under medical care 
for some months, she attended the book review lunch- 
eon of the Women’s Association of the National 
Memorial Church on the Tuesday before she died. 

She was a woman of singular sweetness and purity 
of character, calm and courageous in facing danger 
or death, cultured in the best sense and with “the 
surpassing gift of kindness.” 

She was born near Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 
17, 1861, the daughter of William and Frances Beadle. 
Sne taught in Carson City, Colo., and Denver. On 
June 20, 1900, she was married to Cornelius Ferris, 
who in 1909 entered the consular service. She was 
with her husband during his years in Ascuncion, 
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Paraguay, Port Antonio, Jamaica, Bluefields, Nica- 
ragua, Mexico City, Stettin, Germany, Cobh and 
Dublin, Ireland—in all twenty-two years abroad. On 
account of wars and political disturbances, she was 
not able to be with her husband in Mannheim, Ger- 
many, and San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 

Since coming to Washington in 1931 she and Mr. 
Ferris have been strong supporters of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, serving in important 
Positions. 

The funeral services at the church, Nov. 19, were 
conducted by Dr. Seth R. Brooks, her pastor, and 
were attended by a large number of friends. Her 
body was cremated. The services at the church 
without eulogy were most impressive. Through music, 
flowers, scripture and prayer there came both re- 
ligious uplift and a noble tribute to the place that 
Mrs. Ferris has made for herself in Washington. 

Besides her husband she is survived by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frances Duff of Washington, one grand- 
daughter, and a sister, Mrs. P. K. Harmon of Den- 
ver, and a brother, L. E. Beadle of Houston, Tex. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Dec. 12. Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 18, 14 and 15. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 19 and 20. Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Dec. 21 and 22. Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston. 

Dec. 26-29. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

2s 
GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. A. William Loos accepted on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
* * 
NORTH CAROLINA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. George Lapoint transferred to Pennsylvania. 
Rey. F. B. Bishop transferred to Ohio. 
Rev. Leonard C. Prater transferred to the General 
Convention. 
W. H. Skeels, Secretary. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Rev. A. William Loos (D. C.) 
by Georgia Committee of Fellowship on Sept. 29. 
Upon request of Rev. William S. Nichols (Uni- 
tarian), his dual Universalist fellowship has been dis- 
continued. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
Nov. 28, 1939. 
a 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Argyl Houser granted a license as an or- 
dained clergyman from another denomination. 
Donald B. King, Secretary. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will hold its annual Christmas Party at 192 
Boylston St., Boston (as originally planned), on Fri- 
day, Dec. 15, 1939, at eleven o’clock. Christmas 
reading will be given by Mrs. Charles Lamb of Attle- 
boro. 


What bec 
Christmas Gift 


can you give a friend 
than a year’s subscription to 


The Christian Leader ? 


A cordial invitation is extended to all to attend 
and to bring a gift for Bethany Union. 

Luncheon will be served at 35 cents for which reser- 
vations should be made with Mrs. Roger F. Etz, 
Mys. 6278 R., not later than Tuesday, Dec. 12. 

* * 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At the meeting on Nov. 7, 1939, it was voted that 
the fellowship of Rev. James W. Hailwood be with- 
drawn under Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, 
and at the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention on Nov. 20, this 
vote of the Central Fellowship Committee was 
unanimously approved. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
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Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
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President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
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Crackling 
Crackling That Overflowed 


After a long session with his committee 
the chairman of the program committee 
sent out notices to men selected to take 
part. A sample notification and a sample 
acceptance follow. Curiously enough, 
none of the men understood that the sub- 
ject for discussion by the panel was “How 
Shall We Make Prayer Real to Young 
People?” 

Nov. 28, 1939. 
Messrs. Kapp, Rose, Lobdell 


Dear Frater: 

The program committee has put you 
down for a panel discussion Twilight Hour, 
Jan. 22, 4 p. m. Participants Huntley, 
chairman, W. W. Rose, Kapp, Lobdell. 

Mail acceptance one hour after receipt 
of this subpoena. 

As ever 
Dr. John. 


Lynn, Mass., Nov. 29, 1939. 
Time, 9.10 a. m. 
Dear Doctor John: 

Your ultimatum, received by me this day 
at 8.55 a. m., is hereby accepted. What 
can we poor Finns, Poles and Czechs do 
in the face of armed might (the pen, etc.)? 
But please, mahrster, what subject will we 
discuss panelfully? The intolerable arro- 
gance and cruelty of program chairmen? 
Or som’p’n? Unless I hear to the con- 
trary before 3.19 p..m., Dec. 17, I’ll pick 
my own theme, in consultation with my 
fellow helots. 

Wallace Rose. 
* * 

“How did you manage to see Rome in 
three days?” 

“Oh, we managed very well—my wife 
did the churches and the shops, my daugh- 
ter did the museums, and I did the inns.”’ 
—Tulsa World. 

* * 

Him: ‘‘She said she’d be faithful to the 
end.” 

Her: “Why, that sounds good.” 

Him: ‘Yes, but I’m the quarterback.’ — 
Exchange. 

* * 

“Don’t you find writing a thankless 
job?” 

“On the contrary, everything I write is 
returned to me with thanks.”’—Exchange. 
* ok 

Doris: ‘You can’t believe everything 
you hear.” 

Dot: “No, but you can repeat it.”— 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

* * 

Teacher: “‘Now, can any of you girls 
tell me what a mandate is?” 

Brightest Girl: “It is an appointment 
with a boy friend.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

It is claimed that the difference between 
Barnum’s day and ours is that in Barnum’s 
day only one sucker was born every min- 
ute.—Religious Telescope. 


“cA book has a separate message for every reader and 
tells him of good or evil, that which he is able to hear.” 
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NEW FICTION 
Next to Valour 
John Jennings 


Escape 
Ethel Vance 
Four-Part Setting 
Ann Bridge 
Christmas Holiday 
W. Somerset Maugham 
The Ownley’s Inn 
Joseph C. and Freeman Lincoln 
Christ in Concrete 
Pietro Di Donato 


COOKERY 
Salad Bowl 
Mary Hunt 


The Yankee Cook Book 
Imogene Wolcott 


PHILOSOPHY 


Freedom and Culture 
John Dewey 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 
Clarence R. Skinner 


FOR CHILDREN 
A Child’s Grace : 
Harold Burdekin 


Through the Bible 
Theodora W. Wilson 
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